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CONNIE LORING’S 
DILEMMA 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT THE MEN SAID 


ANOTHER Springtime! Winter can be so soon 
forgotten in the glorious onrush of the blossom- 
ing months that one can scarcely recall the tune 
of that famous Winter lullaby. 

It is so easy now to forget the bulbs planted 
last fall, when dead leaves were piled atop to 
keep them warm, and later when gray skies 
frowned upon every growing thing until cemented 
frost sealed up the pores of vegetation and the 
world appeared to die in the blight of a poisoned 
breath. 

Yet that was all but a part of the process that 
brought May to its beauty, and now that May 
is here who cares for the hardships of her an- 


cestral months? 
I 
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Surely no one in Vinelea, for a great event 
was being forecast for the pretty town. It was 
about to celebrate its one hundredth birthday. 

Going to have a centennial! 

The whole town was already agog with the 
prospects of a pageant. 

‘We'll have a payeant,’” declared old Squire 
Simpson, who was no longer an official of the 
town but could not forget that he once had been. 
“A regular affair with clowns and merry-go- 
rounds and a jim-cracky first-class horse race.”’ 

“Squire, you mean a pawgent,” Tom Larkin, 
the livery stable man, attempted to correct. 
“And hoss-racin’ is out o’ date, you know.” 

“Call it paw or maw, for—that) matter) 
chuckled the lanky squire; ‘“‘so long as we have 
a good one the name don’t so much count.” 

They were gathered around the big stove in 
the hardware store, although there had been no 
fire in the stove for months past; still it made 
a center piece for their meetings, and, strange as 
it may seem to outsiders, that little town, situated 
less than twenty miles from New York, in the 
crook of the elbow of the Orange Mountains, had 
among its inhabitants men as quaintly old-fash- 
ioned as Squire Simpson and Tom Larkin were 
confessing themselves to be. 
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A group of girls entering the screen door that 
had not been taken down during all the winter 
caused Mr. Jayson Talbolt, the proprietor, to 
stop right in the middle of his argument with 
Tom Larkin. 

“A paper of large tacks, please,” ordered the 
pretty blonde girl, Connie Loring. 

“How large?” asked Mr. Talbolt attentively. 

Oh, I don’t know. I guess about as long as 
’ that,” explained Connie very uncertainly, for she 
was trying to space the ordered tack between her 
thumb and first finger. 

“Carpet tacks,” sang out another girl, the one 
with brown hair, dark eyes and a ringing voice. 
She was Molly Sheehan and she lived with Con- 
nie Loring. 

“Cleaning house?” asked Mr. Talbolt pleas- 
antly. 

‘“‘No, sir,” replied Connie promptly. But she 
didn’t say what she wanted the tacks for. She 
merely giggled a little toward Molly. 

“Better get me a package, too,” said Jeanette 
Duncan, another of the girls, and her order just 
added to the mystery of girls buying tacks. 

“T’ll have one too,” called out Margery Rich- 
ards, beginning to untie the corner of her hand- 
kerchief in which her change was kept. 
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The men around the stove shuffled their feet 
uneasily, and more than one of them chuckled 
audibly. Mr. Talbolt was sorting out the tacks, 
and the broad grin on his good-natured face in- 
dicated his suppressed amusement. When, how- 
ever, the order had been finally completed, a dis- 
cussion arose as to who should carry the paper 
bag that held all four packages of tacks. 

Margery got it, and the girls left the store and 
the men around the stove to draw their own con- 
clusions. 

“What do you suppose ?”’ squeaked the squire. 
“Goin’ to take tacks for the complexion?” 

“Certainly is a sudden run on tacks,” Mr. Tal- 
bolt informed them. ‘‘Guess I'll have to stock 
up again if this keeps on.” 

“Can’t all be house cleanin’ to once,” grumbled 
Tom Larkin. “Jay, you best lay in a sup- 
ply. Tacks is gettin’ awful pop’ler in Vinelea. 
Shouldn’t wonder but they’ll be plantin’ them on 
lawns next,” and he haw-hawed loudly at his own 
feeble joke. 

The screen doors squeaked again. Another 
girl was coming in. She was very dark, dressed 
in very poor taste, in fact she wore a blue taffeta 
silk dress and she made a lot of unnecessary noise 
as she walked through the sieves and sprinkling 
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cans up to the one almost clear spot near the 
counter. 

“Tacks,” whispered Tom to Jack Morgan. 

“Tacks,” repeated Squire Simpson in a stage 
whisper to both Tom and Jack. 

But the dark girl now at the counter flounced 
her silk skirt saucily, picked up a ball of cord 
and quite unnecessarily tossed it into a saucepan 
_ with a tin pan bang, and then she gave her order. 

“A strong rope,” she said crisply. 

“Rope?” repeated Jay Talbolt. ‘You mean 
clothes line?” 

“T guess so, but I want it strong,” the girl 
explained, her red lips fairly smacking out the 
words. 

“Flow’s this?’ asked Jay, showing her a roll 
of hemp rope. 

“Ts it strong?’ she wanted to know posi- 
tively. 

“Depends upon what you want it for,” said the 
puzzled hardware dealer. “Want to hang clothes 
on it?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped the girl. “But I want 
it strong.” 

She had taken the rope in her hands and was 
testing it. Mr. Talbolt noticed her hands were 
about as brown as the rope, and as he glanced 
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at her face he noticed that too was very dark— 
for a Vinelea girl. 

“I guess this will do,’’ she assented finally. 
“How much?” 

“Want the whole rope?” asked Mr. Talbolt 
a little irritably. 

“No, I want about forty or fifty feet,” she 
answered, giving the men who were audibly tit 
tering a rather black look. 

“Which?” Jayson Talbolt had never served 
a more trying customer. 

“Both; make it fifty.” 

When the transaction was finally completed, 
and the swishy taffeta dress had gotten itself on 
the other side of the squeaky screen door, the men 
around the stove had something to say about the 
girl and her purchase. 

‘Know who that is?” asked the squire. He 
didn’t want any one else to ask it first. 

“Who?” demanded Tom Larkin. 

“That there gypsy girl that used to camp over 
by the brook. Don’t she put on airs now 
though?” and he clicked his teeth—or was it his 
jaws that made the queer noise? 

‘(Do you mean to say that’s the little bare- 
footed girl that used to run around here last 
summer peddling baskets?” exclaimed Tom. 
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“Sure is. She’s even changed her name,” went 
on the enlightened squire. ‘Used to be some- 
thing like Loretta 

“Lorella, I know,” said Jay. ‘She had a note 
here one day from some one in the camp. It 
was Lorella,” he said positively. 

“Yes—sir, that was it, but now it’s real fancy. 
Laurel, if you please. Mountain Laurel, I 
_s’pose,” the squire chuckled. He did so love to 
joke. 

“Laurel, eh?” repeated Tom. ‘“‘She’s the girl 
that lives at Tyson’s then.” 

“That’s her,” said the squire incorrectly. 
“She’s about as bold as they come, I'll say.” 

“Well, being a gypsy, you wouldn’t expect her 
to be highly polished,” Jay Talbolt remarked, tak- 
ing the girl’s part in an indirect way. ‘‘But she’s 
smart.” 

“You bet,” agreed Tom. “I had her for a 
customer one day and I just know how smart 
she is.” 

““Gyp you ?” asked the squire, punning on gypsy. 

“Not exactly, but she made my old bus hit it 
up, and she said she wouldn’t pay a cent if I 
didn’t get her out to Montclair so quick I didn’t 
have time to crank up. She was going to New 
York and meeting a party at the D. L., and I'll 
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tell you we didn’t talk much as we went over the 
hills,’ Tom recalled significantly. 

“What do you suppose she wanted that rope 
for? Going to hang something pretty heavy on 
it, seems like,” the squire commented. “Good 
thing if she dangled a few of the old gypsies,” 
joked the spluttering man. ‘“They’ve given me 
enough trouble,” he declared reminiscently. 
“They're a gang of thieves.” 

“Oh, they’re not so bad,” again defended the 
storekeeper. ‘Always paid me for anything they 
got.” 

“Yes,” agreed Tom, “they always paid me 
too. A gypsy is a gypsy, of course,” he said 
tritely, ‘but we’ve got to live and let live, even 
if they are.” Tom was like Jay Talbolt, always 
tolerant. 

“But she didn’t buy tacks. Now I thought the 
Vinelea girls was all a-buyin’ tacks,” the squire 
pointed out, still painfully puzzled. 

“You couldn’t exactly call her a Vinelea girl,” 
Tom remarked. ‘Like as not the others wouldn’t 
notice a gypsy.” 

“That Loring youngster would notice a Hindu, 
I guess,” said Jay. “She seems to like the odd 
ones. But she’s a nice little girl. Connie Loring 
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is about as nice a girl as comes in this store,” 
he declared in that pleasant drawling tone that 
had done so much to make Jay Talbolt a pop- 
ular storekeeper. 

“Yes, she’s all right,” agreed the squire, as 
if anxious to waste no time on unimportant argu- 
ments. ‘But that there gypsy girl; she’s some 
different.” 

A squawking and squealing from the radio 
_ horn, that held a conspicuous place in the front 
window, indicated the start of the evening’s radio 
program and acted like a shot in breaking up the 
men’s discussion. 

Jay went to the board to “tune in.” The 
squire made a dash for his usual seat on the big 
square box that held new coffee pots and other 
high-class enamel ware, while the other men 
found themselves convenient seats. 

“That’s New York; they’re broadcastin’ the 
new play,” said Tom Larkin, just as if his com- 
panions hadn’t heard the announcement. 

“Maybe we'll get some tips on our anniver- 
sary,’ remarked Jay. “Squire here is willing to 
dress up as most anybody: o 

‘“**Ceptin’ a clown,” croaked the squire, “and, 
Jay, you’re the only one big enough for that.” 
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“Clowns? What would clowns do at an anni- 
versary?” scoffed Tom Larkin. ‘Indians would 
be more like it.” 

“Keep still,” ordered Jay, “if you want to hear 
this stuff. And just my luck! Here comes an- 
other customer s 

‘“That—there Laurel gypsy girl, too,’ Squire 
Simpson had just time to remark, as Laurel, here- 
tofore completely described, again sauntered into 
the store. 


CHAPTER II 
RENEWING ACQUAINTANCES 


Ir may seem strange that men, such as those 
who were gathered in Jay Talbolt’s store, should 
‘take so active an interest in the girls who came 
in and went out as to bother talking about them, 
but Squire Simpson could always be depended 
upon to take an interest in any one he happened 
to see. And he, therefore, was sure to start 
others in the harmless line of comments. 

Yes, Molly Sheehan was now living with Con- 
nie Loring. Last summer Molly’s mother, who 
had been ill for a long time, was called away 
by death, thus leaving Molly an orphan and al- 
most alone in the world. But not quite. For 
Connie’s mother, following a plan outlined by 
Mr. Gerard Flanger—that enthusiastic golf 
player and generous benefactor—had taken Con- 
nie’s’ chum to live with them. As Connie and 
her mother were quite alone, the plan of caring 
for little Molly and accepting the small allow- 
ance provided for the orphan merely to help 

II 
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cover the most exacting expenses, had thus far 
proven most satisfactory to Molly and to her 
guardian. 

Mr. Flanger had attended to all the trouble- 
some arrangements, for a child cannot be taken 
in and cared for, even by the very best of folks, 
without first having satisfied the authorities that 
the child in question will be thereby truly cared 
for in a suitable home. So now Mrs. Loring 
was officially Molly’s guardian, and Connie felt 
quite as if this formality had given her, really, 
a sister. She had always loved honest little Molly 
Sheehan, and she had always craved a sister. 

The real story of their friendship was told 
in “Connie Loring’s Ambition,” a companion 
book to this, but no one book could possibly tell 
all the interesting details of such a friendship, 
especially where it had grown together by the 
mutual bond of girlhood love and sisterly under- 
standing. 

Naturally Connie had grown some since last 
summer, but she was still considered one of the 
prettiest girls in Vinelea, and that reputation 
pleased her not at all. She wanted to be known, 
or to become known, as the smartest girl in Vine- 
lea, for her artistic talent, always acknowledged, 
had been developed considerably since her fairy 
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godmother, Madam Flanger, herself a successful 
artist, had undertaken to teach Connie. 

It was while acting out the rdle of Cinderella 
that Connie met the fairy godmother, who was 
then Madam Delamar, but who had later mar- 
ried the wonderful Mr. Flanger. So now, when 
we meet her, we shall know her as Mrs. Gerard 
Flanger, Connie’s artist friend. 

Mickey! He is still the same indescribable 
‘Mickey, caddie on the golf links but prince to 
Connie Loring. Michael Collins, who is Mickey 
offhand, is one of those fine upstanding lads who 
are so alive with courage, good sense and prac- 
ticability that only a film of freckles and a tend- 
ency to red hair save them from being “too 
good.” 

Mickey played such an important part in Con- 
nie Loring’s first story that it is necessary to be 
somewhat acquainted with him before the present 
summer records are too deeply entered upon. 

Of her other companions Molly Sheehan 
stands nearest to Connie, and Molly, like Mickey, 
had that saving grace of being so delightfully 
human that her most serious statements always 
sounded like splendid jokes. Molly had milky 
white skin, dark blue eyes and brown hair that 
had lately been stylishly bobbed. She was wear- 
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ing it now in the boy-cut fashion and no one could 
have worn the extreme style with better effect. 
Molly was growing prettier, if looks count sufh- 
ciently to be made note of, but there’s a reason. 
The Vinelea pageant, coming this very summer, 
would certainly make looks count among all the 
girls in the pretty mountain town. They might 
get ‘‘parts” to match their looks, naturally. 

The gypsy girl must be quite carefully de- 
scribed, for she indeed is to be prominent in the 
pageant. Last summer when Connie did a favor 
for the old gypsy woman Urania, Laurel’s grand- 
mother, there came about a sort of pact or un- 
derstanding between Connie and the old gypsy. 
The gypsy girl was then called Lorella, but her 
grandmother admitted that she did not really be- 
long to the tribe, and she begged Connie to be 
her friend when the time should come that Lorella 
(whose correct name was Laurel) should take 
her place among ordinary folks and leave the 
tribe. 

Connie had promised. She would not treat the 
girl as so many others had done, as if she, being 
brought up among the gypsies, should be a social 
outcast. And that promise to “stand up for 
Laurel” was now affording Connie a real dilemma, 
for the girl herself was not easily persuaded. She 
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was naturally ‘suspicious, she was sort of vindic- 
tive, revengeful, and even spiteful. She openly 
antagonized the girls that Connie and Connie’s 
companions tried to bring her in contact with, and 
already Connie’s sponsorship was proving irk- 
some. 

Thus the stage for the present summer was 
being set, and, because of Vinelea’s centennial, a 
brand-new stage was the one to be literally 
‘erected. ‘The love of one’s own home town is a 
factor in all real patriotism, and every man, 
woman and child in Vinelea was now keenly in- 
terested in the plan, just as the men around the 
stove in the hardware store were declaring them- 
selves to be. 

And the girls bought tacks! 

And Laurel, the gypsy girl, bought rope! 

It was two days later that the whole town 
awoke to the business of the tacks. Every con- 
spicuous tree along every important street, many 
poles, numbers of unused buildings, in fact all 
spots appropriate, were found labeled with post- 
ers, tacked on! 

And the posters, although originally printed 
and paid for out of town money, dispensed most 
grudgingly by David Blaney, tax collector and 
town clerk, were now, that they were actually 
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tacked up, seen to be rather profusely decorated 
by hand. The girls’ committee, headed by Miss 
Anne Holden, the popular young school-teacher, 
had been engaged for days at fixing up the posters, 
for according to that committee they might almost 
as well have been made entirely by hand, so much 
important material had been left out by the coun- 
cilmen. 

Putting up the posters proved to be fun. Girls 
and boys had started out to placard the town, and 
if ever there was an enthusiastic set of billboard 
workers they were just that. 

Some drove about in automobiles, with bundles 
of pasteboards stacked in the cars, hammers in 
evidence and tacks! Is there anything easier to 
spill than tacks? And the floors and seat cushions 
of automobiles are just nests of tricky little cor- 
ners to hide them in. 

Connie, Molly, Jeanette and Margery consti- 
tuted one of the walking brigades, and they had 
a wonderful time. As they had gone along, each 
girl “caddying”’ her own hammer, tacks and post- 
ers, they met so many boys setting out to put 
the posters on the same “‘best places” that the 
girls were aiming to cover they drifted together 
and formed a small parade, to which the boys 
added very original music—or tin-pan, tack-ham- 
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mered noises that did very well to march along to. 

Never since war days, when children had 
worked for Red Cross and for War Saving 
Stamps and for the Belgians, had there been seen 
or heard such unusual activity among the girls 
and boys of the mountain town. 

No wonder Squire Simpson had foretold a cir- 
cus. 

“Kinda early to get these out, isn’t it?’ ques- 
‘tioned Mickey. He, being known as a first-rate 
caddie, had done a very great deal of the lugging 
of posters for some girls (not Connie’s chums). 

“Early!” repeated Ted Manley. He had a 
good-sized bundle himself. “Can’t you read?” 

“That’s just why,” retorted Mickey, although 
both boys were merely talking, not arguing. 
“This says early in August and now it’s only early 
in June.” 

“Oh, it’s the get-together,” interrupted Sally 
Martin. ‘That isn’t the pageant. We've got an 
awful lot to do before the pageant will be ready. 
There’s a nice fat tree. Here, Mickey, give me 
a poster.” 

He obeyed. ‘‘All summer,” he mused, but not 
even his best friend understood. Mickey was 
wondering if that old pageant was going to spoil 
all his golf business, and he was just now making 
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up his young mind that, pageant or no pageant, 
this was the very last day he was going to spend 
caddying tacks and hammers and posters. He 
had to earn money while summer sun shone. 

Figures were seen just turning the corner. 
“There’s Connie. Whoo-hoo!”’ called out Sally, 
spilling so many tacks that she deliberately tossed 
the box with its one lonely tack in the same gen- 
eral direction. ‘“That’s all I’m going to do,” 
she declared. ‘“Let’s go along with Molly and 
Connie; it’s more fun.” 

‘“That’s what I say,” promptly agreed Mickey. 
“Here’s your cards,” and he dropped at Sally’s 
surprised feet what was left of her bundle of 
posters, while he turned his own nimble “pattlers” 
towards the golf links. 

Mr. Flanger would be playing now—it was 
after four o’clock—and Mickey Collins never let 
any one but himself carry Mr. Flanger’s bag, 
if he could help it. 

As he raced along, darting in and out of shrub- 
bery to cut across lots, the boy suddenly found 
himself looking into the black eyes of Laurel 
Borden, the gypsy girl. 

‘“Flallo!” he exclaimed. ‘Where did you come 
from? I didn’t see you coming.” 
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“But I saw you,’ Laurel answered sullenly. 
“Been playing pack-mule for the sissies?’ she 
taunted, with a flagrant sneer. 

‘““Pack-mule? What do you mean?” Mickey’s 
voice rose till his freckles fairly trembled, and 
his indignation seemed fully justified. 

“Don’t you know what a pack-mule is?” 

“Yes, and I know what a fresh kid is too,” 
warned the boy, his angry words seeming quite 
‘ pardonable following the girl’s provocation. 

“Oh, don’t get excited. I was only fooling. 
But some girls are so soft—lI suppose they tacked 
their pretty little fingers right up on the horrid 
rough trees.”’ She laughed and her white teeth 
glistened maliciously. 

“Oh, say, Laurel,” drawled Mickey, ‘‘what are 
you so sour about? ‘Those girls never did or said 
anything against you, did they?” 

“They wouldn’t dare!” flaunted the girl, as she 
turned away, her head high and her red lips still 
curved in an unpleasant sneer. 

Mickey again faced the rolling hills of the golf 
links. 

“Some girls,’ he mused, “‘can be meaner than 
boys. I’ll bet she would tear down a bird’s nest, 
or—or—step on a hop toad, or—or Bea a Sy Fe 
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paused and kicked his heels deep into the soft 
ground. He could just see Laurel as she saun- 
tered over the hill at his left. 

“Yes,” he continued. “I'll bet she could even 
be mean enough to drown a new kitten. And I 
wonder why?” the boy asked himself. ‘Connie 
likes her, but she shouldn’t ought to, if she’s such 
a spitfire as all that.” 

Mickey might have been and really was a good 
caddie, but he flung his English around so care- 
lessly that had this last sentence been a golf ball 
he never would have scored with it. 

“That there spiteful gypsy girl ” he was 
still thinking as he finally turned in upon the 
green. 


CHAPTER III 
LAUREL 


Tyson’s house was one of those hidden away 
on the back road, overrun with all sorts of wild 
_ growing things, some of them once lovely, such 
as the feathery French lilacs and the great tree 
of Japanese cherry blossoms now blooming in full 
glory; but even these were almost lost in the 
clutches of vagrant vines that grow everywhere 
and cling to everything, pirates and robbers, per- 
haps, in the vegetable kingdom. 

What the house looked like inside few persons 
were able to say, because few persons were ever 
asked in by Miss Mary Tyson or her sister Ro- 
mola. . 

It was here that Laurel lived. The girl who 
had been brought up as a gypsy in the great out- 
doors was now almost smothering in what was a 
very shabby pretense of civilization. The Tysons 
“took her in’’ because she could pay her board 
and because they had always been known among 
the gypsies as friendly folks. Neighbors and 
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town folk went further than that; they called them 
half-gypsies. 

Laurel’s story was truly unusual, and judging 
from her present attitude, as shown to Mickey 
and any one else who cared to notice her, it was 
bound to be more unusual still, unless she decided 
to change her tactics. 

Urania, the old gypsy woman always called 
Granny by Laurel, but in reality no relation to 
her, had made most careful arrangements that 
after her death (which occurred last fall) Laurel 
should leave the tribe and go to live with ‘““Amer- 
icans.”” 

The Tysons were the Americans chosen, and 
therefore it was with them that Laurel now lived. 
A greater contrast to her wild free life in the 
woods could scarcely be imagined, for the Tysons 
were known to be odd, queer, cranky and sort of 
“loony,”’ according to many small boys who had 
gone to the back door to ask for the apples that 
lay rotting on the ground, but had never been 
given any apples nor the permission to get any by 
either Mary or Romola Tyson. Mary was the 
typical “old maid,” while Romola, much younger, 
put on plenty of airs just because she was 
younger. 

So Laurel was stifling, growing more bitter 
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each day, hating the so-called civilization into 
which she had been thrust by a well-meaning old 
woman, and, what was more serious still, she was 
building a barrier between herself and the girls 
with whom she should have associated. Even 
Connie Loring, her avowed friend and loyal 
champion, was finding it impossible to bridge the 
gap, but she had not ceased her efforts. 

Poor Laurel! Born to roam as her English 
_ mother had roamed until she fell sick and gave 
her baby into the care of the best friend she had 
ever known, Jane Horton, called Urania for busi- 
ness purposes and for the satisfaction of her 
own romantic fancy. The baby was thereafter 
watched over and cared for because of a peculiar 
jealous love which Urania had always felt for 
the child; and later was not trusted to other gyp- 
sies, but to the so-called civilized folks who read 
books and papers and magazines on end, until 
what should have been a home became a place 
of cluttered mustiness into which the inspiring 
sunshine never dared to gleam. Here finally the 
disturbed young life was left to rebellion. This 
was the Tyson place. 

And Mickey wondered what was the matter 
with ‘“‘that there gypsy girl.” Why was she so 
sour? What had any one ever done to her? 
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And, above all, why should Connie Loring bother 
about her? 

It was but a short time after Mickey’s little 
encounter with Laurel that the girl kicked the 
briars that straggled in front of Tysons’ gate 
and broke her way in through the other little 
vines that playfully reached out just to touch her 
as she passed. 

“Did you fetch the things from Baker’s, 
Laurel?’ Mary Tyson asked before the girl could 
quite reach the stone steps. 

Sess? 

“Everything ?” 

“T hope so. Can’t you see the bundles?” 

“That's good. Glad you didn’t forget any- 
thin = 

“T don’t see why you can’t order your stuff like 
other folks.” Laurel dropped the numerous bags 
on the old bench, regardless of consequences. 

‘‘Now, Laurel, please don’t find fault. I guess 
I have enough to think about. Did you bring 
my magazine?” 

“No ” 

‘You didn’t!” 

“Lididn’t:? 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m sick and tired paying out my 
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good money for your old magazines. Better read 
a few over again. There’s enough of them 
around.” 

Mary Tyson glanced sharply at the girl, and 
what she saw in her face prevented further argu- 
ment. She knew when to stop, so far as Laurel 
was concerned, and some folks who had remarked 
upon that point gave Mary credit for knowing 
which side her bread was buttered on, this being 
an old-fashioned way of saying that she knew 
what was best for her own personal interests. 
Should she oppose Laurel too strongly Laurel 
might take it into her stubborn head to change 
boarding houses. She had that privilege. 

“Of course I can get along.’ Mary was re- 
ferring to the coveted magazine. 

“Guess you'll have to.” Laurel was very sul- 
len this afternoon; she started off that way first 
thing in the morning, when she threw Romola’s 
cup of coffee into the sink and told her to wait 
on herself if she didn’t like it. Romola had com- 
plained that the liquid had not been strained. 

“Well, I suppose,” grunted Mary, “I'll have 
to go in and get supper. But it is so lovely out 
here,” she sighed sentimentally, then carefully 
marked a page in her book, but did not move to- 
ward the kitchen. 
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“Suit yourself,” retorted Laurel, “but don’t 
bother about me.” 

“Not bother about you?” Mary raised her 
thin voice. “I’d like to know who will bother 
about you if I don’t? When your grand- 
mother 

“Ah, cut it!’ snapped the girl impudently. 
“I’m sick of all that. I pay my way here and 
that’s all there is to it. Just leave my grand- 
mother out of your chant.” 

There was no denying it; Laurel was impu- 
dent. Her manners were markedly of the gypsy 
camps, and her bitterness and inheritance were 
against all those who were not gypsies. But she 
was loyal. She had promised the woman who 
had brought her up that she would live with the 
Tysons and she was trying to do it, however hate- 
ful the experience was becoming. 

She went indoors and proceeded to that long, 
low room once a dining room, but now her bed- 
room. She had chosen it because it was on the 
first floor and had things growing in through the 
windows. This suited the strange girl better than 
a room upstairs might have done, because she had 
been used to sleeping near the ground, if not al- 
ways actually upon it. 

In one end of the room was a big, grimy, dusty 
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sideboard, or buffet, with a great big glass (al- 
though it was cracked at one end) and a long 
shelf at the top. This served as Laurel’s dresser; 
her clothes were crammed in the bottom where 
linen once had been carefully placed, and all over 
the table of the sideboard were littered her re- 
cently acquired toilet articles and beauty acces- 
sories. She usually tried out one kind, and if no 
magical effect was produced, just let it stand there 
until the mood moved her to buy and try some- 
thing else. 

There were numbers of inky black little brushes, 
and one night when she had locked her door she 
tried that stuff on her eyebrows and eyelashes. 

Black! She looked like a Turk or some other 
foreign girl when that line of brown and those 
heavy lashes had been crudely accentuated. 

But it was fun to “make up,” and she enjoyed 
doing it. One afternoon she had daubed her 
cheeks with so many different hues of rouge, all 
the way from orange to shell pink, that the gro- 
tesque effect brought out Laurel’s merry, hearty 
laugh. She laughed so seldom that this time 
Mary feared she was having a fit (which she was, 
but of laughter) and she begged the girl to un- 
lock the door and let her (Mary) see that she 
wasn’t in a spasm or something. 
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Another time Laurel dressed up in full gypsy 
regalia, donning all the treasured and ancient or- 
naments, the headdress, the great shackle brace- 
lets, the long bright-stoned necklace, and other 
ornaments pinned upon the gaudy silken blouse— 
all of this had been bequeathed her by the real 
gypsy, Urania. 

If only Connie could have seen her then! Con- 
nie’s artistic sense would have been inspired by 
this picture of a lovely gypsy maiden—but in 
Tysons’ old dining room there was no one to see 
nor to admire. 

One of the too numerous cats about the place, 
a black one with wicked eyes, had a habit of 
coming at night and crying on Laurel’s window- 
sill, and on this particular night he fairly howled! 
She hated cats, just as Mickey had suspected, and 
the cold cream jar she threw at Blackie was one 
she had not even opened. It must have fallen 
in the lilac bush, but she never bothered to look 
for it, as her faith in cold cream was by no means 
firmly established. It never seemed to do any- 
thing but grease everything it touched. 

So the girl was lonely, but she wouldn’t admit 
it even to herself. She missed the great outdoors 
and the unspoken praise which so many members 
of old Urania’s family had always given her in 
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their glances, their pleasant laughs and by the 
trifling gifts which it seemed they delighted to 
bestow upon Urania’s “pretty little gal.” 

But she was cut off from them all now, even 
from the girls in Jennie’s family with whom she 
had played since childhood. No longer a gypsy, 
she could have nothing to do with them; but 
what had she gained by their loss? 

Refuge in a disordered if not actually dirty 
house, with two melancholy women for compan- 
ions, and a herd of black cats that constantly 
whined for food. Not even a bird sang around 
the Tyson house; perhaps the cats attended to 
that omission. 

Laurel was still in her room, although she had 
made no attempt to “fix up.” She just stood 
there, her back to the bolted door and her flash- 
ing eyes seeing—nothing. 

“Granny didn’t know,” she was thinking. 
“Granny would never have put me in this— 
prison.” 

There were voices outside. Some one had 
come up on the porch. She listened: yes, it was 
one of the girls, to see her, of course. Why 
couldn’t they let her alone? 

Instantly upon the defensive, her repugnance 
for the Tyson place slid from her like a discarded 
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garment, and she opened the door with a cynical 
smile upon her face. 

“Oh, hello, Laurel. We've been looking every 
place for you. Won’t you come on out?” It 
was Connie Loring, and Laurel Borden never 
snubbed Connie, although she did not pretend to 
like Connie’s almost constant interference with 
her affairs. 

“All right, Connie. Yes, I was just going out,” 
Laurel replied. “I won’t be back for supper, 
Mary,” she turned to say. ‘Look out for the 
eggs in that paper bag.” 

And fidgeting a little because Connie had taken 
hold of her arm, Laurel left the place with Blackie 
sniffing the egg bag and Mary Tyson still holding 
the paper-covered book. 


CHAPTER IV 
REBUFFED BUT NOT DISCOURAGED 


For months past Connie had been trying to 
gain the confidence of Laurel, but apparently had 
‘made small progress. Laurel simply appeared to 
tolerate her; she did not openly antagonize her 
as she did Jeanette, for instance, but there was 
still a stone wall of difference between the two 
girls. Connie was determined to scale that wall, 
if possible, and Laurel was equally determined 
to remain behind its secret shelter. 

“We had such fun, Laurel,” Connie began as 
they both left the Tysons’. ‘‘We were putting 
up the posters, and every one was trying to get 
the best places. Just look at my hands!” 

Laurel glanced indifferently at the scratched 
hands Connie exhibited. 

“Soft,” she said tonelessly. 

“You mean I’m soft?” retorted Connie a little 
indignantly. 

“Oh, no, you’re all right. I just mean your 
hands aren’t used to rough work, that’s all.” 
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“T just wish you could see all the rough work 
I do,” protested Connie. “Mother always says 
I’d rather swing an ax than flirt a duster, and 
I guess I would.” Connie brushed aside that 
statement with a light laugh. ‘But I want to 
tell you about the pageant, Laurel é 

“Oh, that’s all anybody wants to talk about,” 
interrupted the other irritably. “It’s nothing but 
pageant from one end of the town to the other.” 

“But that’s right. Every one has got to talk 
about it, if it’s going to be a success. You're 
going in for the test, I hope, Laurel.” 

“T am not.” 

“ Laure) |” 

“Connie!” 

“But you did so well at school,” Connie began 
her argument. “If I were as smart as you are, 
Laurel Borden, I wouldn’t speak to anybody.” 

‘Maybe that’s why I don’t—much,” replied 
Laurel sarcastically. 

‘No, it isn’t. It’s because—well, I guess it’s 
because you don’t trust us. J can’t think of any 
other reason.” 

All side roads led to Main Street and the girls 
were drifting in that direction. Connie was, as 
usual, hatless, her blonde hair glistening in the 
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late afternoon. sun. She had on, also as usual, 
one of those practical chambray dresses, striped 
dark blue and white, and because it was a prac- 
tical little one-piece dress with white Peter Pan 
collar and white pockets, that did not prevent it 
from being pretty and becoming. It was both. 

Laurel affected brilliant colors, as one might 
expect, and since she had so lately found the free- 
dom of buying her own clothes she had been 
‘rather extravagant in the outlay. 

To-day she wore one of those silky, sleazy, 
ready-made tub dresses that just missed being 
green and didn’t quite hit the blue. It was woven 
of a sort of web stuff that always stretches, and 
so it hung down in jerks and jumps where it 
should have fallen into an even line. 

But Laurel remembered that the birds wore 
very gay plumage, that the flowers were unre- 
stricted in their colorings and that all out of doors 
was bound to be gay in summer time. She had 
not yet learned that society tones down its hues 
when affecting good taste, and so she did look 
quite different from the other girls of Vinelea. 

All of which meant little to Connie, for 
Laurel’s natural grace and decided good looks 
more than compensated for the lack of artificial- 
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ity, and Connie also believed that Laurel was 
happy, jolly and good-natured “some place,” if 
only one could find the place. 

They continued to talk of the pageant, at least 
Connie did, for Laurel rather disdained the whole 
and entire subject. 

“You know we are going to have a test for 
the best parts,’’ Connie informed her companion, 
after they had spoken to and passed by several 
groups of other girls. ‘The best parts require 
strong voices and your voice e 

“T wouldn’t think of taking part.” 

“Why, Laurel?” 

“Oh, I guess I’m just not interested.” 

Connie sighed. Every attempt at confidence 
was being met by rebuff. Laurel was just being 
stubborn, and even Connie, her avowed friend, 
was no less than human. 

As if divining her thoughts, Laurel suddenly 
stood still and laid her hand cautiously upon 
Connie’s arm. 

‘Why do you bother about me?” she asked. 
“You know the other girls don’t—like me.” 

“They don’t know you,” replied Connie hon- 
estly. 

“How much more do you know about me?” 

“Well, I guess,” Connie Houndered, “I can tell 
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when a girl plays fair. And I do like smart girls. 
Don’t you remember that first day you came to 
our house with a message from your grand- 
mother ?” 

’Yes, 1 do.” 

“TI said then—that is, after you left—that you 
were the smartest girl ¥ 

“Oh, bunk,” burst out Laurel, if impolitely at 
least humbly. “I’m no smarter than any one else. 

. You just notice it more because it’s me.” 

Baflled again, Connie sighed. She was so tired 
and not quite up to Laurel’s pace in arguing. But 
she couldn’t give in; she must “hold her own” 
because she believed herself to be right. 

‘I suppose you don’t remember that you prom- 
ised Mother to come over to supper to-night,” 
Connie said next, not very enthusiastically. 

“Did 1?” There was alarm in Laurel’s tone. 

“Yes, you certainly did, and she expects you. 
Did you think I went all the way out to Tysons’ 
just to—to scrap with you?” 

“Oh, don’t go getting mad, Connie,” drawled 
the girl with a half smile. “You know I think 
you’re all right.” This was her very strongest 
compliment. ‘But you know, sometimes, I just 
feel too cranky to live.” 

“T don’t blame you. Over there at that musty 
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old Tyson place,” Connie agreed promptly. “I 
guess any girl would be cranky who would try to 
live in there with those cats and those heaps of 
old books and musty papers—ugh !” 

They were again walking, now toward the cen- 
ter of the town, from which point a single turn 
to the left would lead them up to Connie’s home. 

“You are coming?” Connie urged. 

‘“T’m in such an ugly mood 2 

“That’s the very reason. Molly will make you 
laugh your head off. She has been taking a lesson 
in biscuit making, and wait till you see what she 
made!” 

“Molly is funny!” replied Laurel absently. 
“But really, Connie, I - 

“What, Laurel? Can’t you trust me? Tell 
me why you just won’t—be—good friends.” 

“Aren’t we?” The question was purely eva- 
sive. 

“Well, maybe. But you promised to come and 
then back out. What will Mother think?” 

“I’m sorry.” It was Laurel who sighed now. 
“But I have got to meet some one, Connie. I 
don’t mind telling you it is some one from camp 
[she meant the gypsy camp], and if I didn’t keep 
my promise I could never be forgiven.” 

‘Is your promise to them more important than 
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your promise to us?”’ Connie’s question was curt 
and sharply expressed. 

“You wouldn’t understand, Connie,’ and a 
shadow flung itself across the girl’s face. “I could 
explain to you or to your mother, but the 
others She paused and Connie’s indigna- 
tion cooled as she saw the hint of suffering Laurel 
was trying to hide. 

“You mean they wouldn’t accept an excuse?” 

Connie said kindly. 
“That's it. They would think I was just fool- 
ing them,” Laurel said, her voice still heavy with 
some vague anxiety. “I’ve been trying to put 
them off; I’ve written letter after letter, but they 
insist upon my doing something for them.” 

“Doing something?’ Connie was merely won- 
dering out loud. 

“That is ’» Laurel bit her lip as if she re- 
gretted her speech. Connie could not help notic- 
ing how she fidgeted; she, Laurel, who appeared 
usually as calm and as cold as a stone. 

“Please don’t think I’m inquisitive,” Connie 
hurried to explain. “I really wasn’t asking a 
question.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I understood you, Con- 
nie,” Laurel said, with an effort at pleasantry. 
“But this Jim Darbell is not one of our tribe, 
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or what was our tribe,” she corrected, ‘‘and he 
has an idea that his will should be law. He’s 
only a big boy, and sort of conceited, but it 
wouldn’t do for me to refuse to see him. He'd 
tell it all over, and what he wouldn’t say wouldn’t 
be worth listening to,’ Laurel declared quizzi- 
cally. ‘So I better meet him as I promised 
to ” 


“Can’t you come over after you have seen 
him?” urged Connie. ‘We may be eating 
Molly’s biscuits all night, you know.” 

“All right,” agreed Laurel. She was plainly 
anxious to be off and willing to agree to Connie’s 
latest invitation. ‘“‘T’ll run over, but I’ll have to 
eat at Marshall’s. Jim will expect me to ‘blow’ 
him to ice cream, you know. Now that I’m rich,” 
she added mockingly. 

“Be sure you come,” urged Connie. ‘‘We’ve 
got something awfully important to talk about.” 

“Tl bet it’s pageant,” guessed Laurel, who was 
already walking off briskly in the other direction. 

Connie’s spirits had not been exactly jubilant 
ever since she had found Laurel at Tysons’, but 
now they had, as Mickey would have said, “just 
flopped.” She had started out bravely to capture 
Laurel and to insist, if possible, upon her joining 
Molly and Mrs. Loring and herself at their little 
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supper, to which Molly was scheduled to con- 
tribute home-made biscuits of an original brand, 
but now, instead of that, Laurel was going off, 
against her own will, to meet one of those trouble- 
some gypsy boys. 

“Maybe they want her to give them money,” 
pondered Connie, making her way home dispir- 
itedly. ‘Or maybe they want to get her back,” 
she guessed. 

But what Jim Darbell wanted was neither of 
these things, but something even more surprising, 
as Connie was to learn after many and prolonged 
surprises and disappointments centered around 
her reticent friend, Laurel Borden, who was still 
being called the gypsy girl. 


CHAPTER V 
FRECKLED BISCUITS 


‘““AND she didn’t come. I knew she wouldn't. 
Connie, you are wasting your breath on that 
girl Try another. This one isn’t quite so 
freckly.” 

That was Molly. Her first remark related to 
Laurel’s invitation to take supper with them, the 
second to Connie’s patience with Laurel and the 
third and last to her sample biscuits. 

Mrs. Loring’s smile encompassed both girls, 
her girls, for she now felt they were growing 
more and more like real sisters. But Laurel! 
She somewhat privately agreed with Molly that 
Connie was ‘‘wasting her breath on Laurel.” 
Mrs. Loring liked her own daughter to be dem- 
ocratic; what mother does not? And she like- 
wise admired Connie’s generosity in trying to 
bring the strange girl into real companionship 
with those who should be her school friends— 
if she had been associated with them earlier, but 
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all of Connie’s efforts so far had seemed so ut- 
terly futile that, just as Molly said But why 
say it again? 

“Haven't those little biscuits a flavor all their 
own?” pressed Molly, determined to obtain an 
opinion. “Shall I advertise them that way? Or 
would you just call them delicious speckles? 
Auntie Loring, what gave them that Mickey Col- 
lins complexion?” 

“Your baking powder was not quite thoroughly 
mixed, Molly,” replied she, referred to always by 
Molly as Auntie or Auntie Loring. ‘That’s one 
thing about baking powder; it will not mix of 
its own accord.” 

“Like—Laurel,” ventured Molly, pulling a 
comical face to apologize for her pun. “But 
they’re pretty good, aren’t they, Connie? What- 
ever happened to you this afternoon that you 
became struck dumb? Now mind I’m not calling 
you dumb; it’s just what ails you, I mean.” 

“Your biscuits are splendid oe 

“Thanks. Glad you woke up. MHere’s an- 
other " 

But Connie declined the little brown morsel 
that was poised on Molly’s fork. She could only 
eat a limited number even of Molly’s biscuits, and 
she still had one left on the edge of her plate. 
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“You think, I suppose,” she undertook to ex- 


plain, ‘that Laurel didn’t want to come.” 

‘We know she didn’t,” broke in Molly. 

“Well, maybe she didn’t . 

“Maybe?” 

“Yes, Molly, just maybe,” repeated Connie. 
“At any rate, she had an appointment with some 
of those tribe folks a 

“I know. He’s a thin dark fellow and drives 
his horse all over everything. I saw him just 
before I came in and the little buggy was stuck 
against atree. You can tell a gypsy and his horse 
in a whole circus full,” prattled Molly. “But we 
don’t blame you, Connie,” she added. “Only we 
think you’re foolish, don’t we, Auntie Loring?” 

“T don’t think Connie should sacrifice her other 
friends for this girl who seems anxious to be left 
alone,” said Mrs. Loring very slowly. “Not that 
I want you to slight any one, you know that, 
daughter, but neither do I want you to force 
yourself upon any one. You see, she didn’t come 
to-night and we have asked her twice before.” 

“But, Mother, she is shy. You know she used 
to eat right off a cloth spread on the grass, and 
I suppose she imagines we notice every move she 
makes,” Connie tried to condone. 

“And she’s the smartest girl in her class,” 
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Molly put in.- As if that fact should offset Con- 
nie’s plea of shyness. 

“That's different,” Connie declared. ‘‘Study- 
ing from books and sitting at strange tables are 
de-cid-ed-ly dif-fer-ink!”’ 

They all agreed to that. And the meal being 
finished, Molly’s biscuits and all, they set about 
clearing things up, meanwhile chatting of many 
things, but most particularly of Laurel. Some- 
‘how that subject seemed inexhaustible. 

“Mother,” Connie was saying, ‘you have no 
idea what a horrid place Tysons’ is. I don’t see 
how Laurel can breathe there, and I’m sure that’s 
one reason why she’s so—so——”’ 

“Sour,” supplied Molly, always obliging when 
a little word like that seemed missing. 

“T’m afraid the Tyson ladies are not very good 
company,” Mrs. Loring answered Connie. “But, 
you see, her grandmother arranged for her to 
live with them——” 

“Perhaps she saw no other way to get her 
away from the gypsies,’ Connie interrupted. 

“Here now!” sang out Molly in warning. 
‘Don’t you go proposing to bring her here 

“Molly! I never thought of such a thing.” 

“But you could. A thought like that would 
fly at your head, Connie, before you ever saw 
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it coming. No, indeedy. No more ee) 
was going to say “orphan boarders,’ but the 
words choked back, and only an affectionate 
glance from Mrs. Loring saved Molly from a fit 
of self-pity. She had been very brave about com- 
ing to Lorings’, but then her own home had been 
so completely wiped out when her mother died 
that the refuge had seemed a real haven. Yet, 
once in a while, that feeling of being all alone in 
the world would come to Molly, just as she had 
said to Connie, “it would hit her in the head be- 
fore she saw it coming.” 

“T wonder if there isn’t really any one else 
that Laurel could live with?’’ Connie persisted. 
‘She pays her way and has to get her own meals 
and everything.” 

“T think Doctor Thompson is executor of 
Urania’s will, and it might not be a bad idea to 
ask him 

“Oh, Mother, would you?” Connie exclaimed, 
vainly trying to hide her anxiety for Laurel. 
“You know, no one seems to care, and I’ve never 
seen a girl so proud. She never was a gypsy, 
and perhaps her own real folks were just as— 
as—genteel English people as any we know. 
Laurel holds her head mighty high, I can tell 


you.” 
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“You bet,” chimed in Molly, although she was 
trying to be less slangy and had a competition on 
with Connie. ‘She holds her head so high she 
sometimes can’t even see who’s coming.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Loring was trying to keep up 
with Connie’s questions, “‘I’ll see what Doctor 
Thompson says. Certainly some one should be 
interested, and from what I hear those Tysons 
are anything but cheerful. If romantic reading 
could kill folks those women would have been 
dead long ago.” 

“‘That’s just it, Mother,” Connie again chimed 
in. ‘They are so buried in trashy reading they 
scarcely bother to eat. I know that Laurel has 
to fetch almost everything in from the stores. 
And half of the time she just gets ice cream and 
cake instead of having a cooked meal. It isn’t 
as if they were poor; they’re just careless. And 
the cats!” This last consideration was so over- 
whelming that Connie almost dropped the glass 
pitcher she was drying. Molly did a little jig 
step as Connie jumped to reclaim the slipping 
glass, and the incident made everything a lit- 
tle merrier, for Molly’s jig was being pro- 
longed, and she had added a whistling accompani- 
ment. 


Breathless, she finally halted, but had taken 
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hold of Connie’s shoulders and was swinging her 
around like a top. 

“See here, Constance Loring,” she blurted out, 
“you have got to talk of something more cheer- 
ful than that #3 

“Don’t say gypsy girl!” 

“All right, I won't. But you know I mean 
her. However, you have got to talk of some- 
thing else,’’ Molly insisted not unreasonably, for 
Connie had talked rather too long on that one 
subject. “First thing you know I'll be jeal- 
ous Ee 

“Molly!” 

_ “Why not? Aren’t you always praising her to 
the skies?” 

“But she has so few friends.” ‘This was said 
in the most serious tone Connie ever managed to 
command, and sounded really sorrowful. 

‘She wouldn’t need many if they all rooted for 
her as you do. There goes Auntie out to the 
porch, and I don’t blame her. We must have 
given her a headache. What are we going to do 
this evening? What's on?” 

‘Laurel promised to come over 

“Connie Loring!” almost shrieked Molly. 
“Are you at that again?” 

“But if she comes——” 


oh} 
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“She won’t.. Don’t worry about that. She’s 
probably right now riding out on Turntable Road 
behind that spanking black horse. Is spanking 
the word?” and Molly patted her very smooth 
hair as if she expected to make it smoother. 

But Connie was not to be cheered up. She 
had taken “a fit of anxiety” and she couldn’t 
shake it off. Perhaps seeing Laurel in the un- 
wholesome surroundings out at Tysons’ and re- 
membering her own (Connie’s) promise to the 
old gypsy woman had precipitated her serious- 
ness. 

“T did tell old Urania I would always be 
Laurel’s friend,”’ she repeatedly recalled, ‘“‘and it 
does seem as if she needs an active interested 
friend just now, if ever any one did.” 

“Come on over to Jeanette’s,” pleaded Molly. 
“For real live and the latest news you can’t beat 
Jeanette and Margery.” 

“But you don’t realize, Molly, Laurel may 
come!” 

Molly groaned. “If you are going to spend 
this perfectly precious evening waiting around for 
her, when you know the town is simply almost 
on fire with pageant news + 

“You go on over to Jeanette’s, Molly, and I'll 
come at eight if no one—comes. Run along, 
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do,” pleaded Connie. “I’ve got a little more to 
do on my picture, and you know I take my lesson 
to-morrow. Surely that’s a good reason for stay- 
ing in, isn’t it?” 

“If you’re dying to stay in, it is,” Molly con- 
ceded. ‘But I won’t pester you any further, 
Connykins,”’ and she pinched Connie’s arm play- 
fully. “I'll go and leave you to your fate. Only 
don’t let that slim, sleek, dark gypsy boy in if 
he brings Laurel back. I don’t want him to locate 
any of my treasures around here,” she added 
facetiously. ‘I think him handsome and all that, 
but I need my duds. So long, lovey. Make your 
picture pretty, for Madam is bragging all over 
about your talent.” 

“Molly Sheehan, you are a dreadful jollier,” 
Connie charged. “I don’t believe Madam ever 
mentioned my name to a soul in Vinelea.” 

“Didn't, eh? Well, you better believe she 
has named you to make a big fancy poster for 
the pageant. You know, of course, she is chair- 
man of the decoration committee.” 

“Yes, I know, and I do hope to stick a few 
flowers in around the edges. But honest, Molly, 
if this pageant doesn’t end up in a fight we’ll all 
be lucky,” declared Connie, with an understand- 
ing laugh. 
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“End in a fight? Well, it’s already started in 
a good one. Didn’t you hear about the con- 
test?” 

“For the part of the Storm Spirit?” 

“Yes. That requires a deep voice, Miss Hor- 
ton said, and the contest is going to be all voice.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean that the contestants,” explained Molly 
rather well for her, “are to be placed behind a 
screen and each will recite. The best voice will 
be selected by the judges, no matter about the 
face—or ‘figger,’’’ she ended, with a joke on 
“figure,” as that seemed so unimportant to girls 
such as they. 

“That’s a wonderful idea!’ Connie exclaimed. 

“Isn’t it? I wish I didn’t always squeal when 
I try to speak a piece. Can you imagine me being 
a storm spirit?” 

“Your voice is rather deep, I think.” 

‘And I don’t think. But never mind, love; 
there are other parts not so fussy on voices. [ll 
hope for one of those. Maybe they'll make me 
Dolly Varden or something else that comes on 
pretty candy boxes. Well, I'll toddle along. 
Come over as soon as youcan. And if that gypsy 
fellow should stop, please don’t try to reform 
him. We've got enough Boys in the pageant al- 
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ready,” and Molly capered off, tossing back to 
Connie a pretty little pink rose ruthlessly plucked 
as she went. 

Connie had suddenly brightened. A test be- 
hind a screen and a deep voice wanted! If only 
she could persuade Laurel to try for that! 
Laurel’s voice was deep 

“Oh, I do hope she comes,’ Connie mused, 
but her mother was calling her to gather some 
iris, as a storm threatened, and the delicate 
blooms were even now almost spent. 


CHAPTER VI 
BEGUILING MICKEY 


CONNIE waited. The truth was she had grown 
fond of the queer, high-spirited girl, and she 
wanted to stand between her and her own stub- 
born vindictiveness. 

“If she only comes to-night,” Connie thought, 
“T’ll do my best to make her promise to take 
part in the pageant. If she does that, she will 
surely become friendly with a lot of the girls, 
and when they know her better they'll like her 
better.”’ 

“Connie, dear,” her mother interrupted her 
musing, “what are you mooning about? Why 
don’t you go over to Jeanette’s? Didn’t you 
promise Molly?” 

“ll go in a few minutes, Mother,’”’ Connie 
replied. “But, you see, Laurel might come.” 

“If she does Ill send her over. There’s no 
reason why you should waste your time sitting 
around waiting for her.” There was a note of 
disapproval in Mrs. Loring’s voice. “I really 
wish you wouldn’t, dear,” she added meaningly. 

41 
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“But, Mother’’—Connie arose from her squat 
position on the steps—‘‘she does so need a 
friend a 

“Why he 

The girl sighed. Then she smiled up into her 
mother’s serious, questioning face. 

“TI just can’t tell why, Mums,” she said after 
a few seconds, ‘‘but Laurel acts so sort of rash 
I’m afraid something will happen to her.” There, 
she had said it. 

‘‘What could happen to her?” the mother con- 
tinued to question. 

“That’s just it; I haven’t any idea,’ Connie 
murmured. ‘But she told me she was going to 
meet a gypsy boy and she seemed to hate to do 
it. I felt she was going to do something she 
knew she shouldn’t do, and yet didn’t know how 
to get out of it. You know what I mean, Mums,” 
the girl faltered. 

“I suppose I can guess,” replied Mrs. Loring, 
putting her hand fondly on Connie’s head. ‘But 
somehow I feel very strongly against your inter- 
fering with Laurel. I have no wish to spoil 
your generous impulse iy 

“I know that,” Connie spoke up promptly, as 
if in her own defense. 

“But Laurel is so very different,” Mrs. Loring 
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explained. ‘She might think something to be 
right which you would know to be wrong, and 
if you associate too closely with her you are sure 
to get confused with her peculiar set of standards. 
I am very much afraid, my dear, you will pres- 
ently find yourself in deep waters.” 

“How do you mean, Mother?” Connie was 
really troubled now. 

“Well, just suppose this boy was jealous of 
Laurel leaving the gypsies and tried to induce 
her to go back.” 

“Tf she told me that, or if I even guessed it, 
couldn’t I save her by working against his plans?” 
Connie quickly questioned. 

“Of course you might,” her mother admitted, 
speaking very cautiously and even forgetting to 
smile. ‘‘But don’t you see what complications 
you would get yourself into? Your girl friends 
would have no sympathy with all that, and they 
might—well,” she paused, not wanting to hurt 
Connie by more unpleasant surmises. 

“But I promised Laurel’s grandmother that I 
would be Laurel’s friend,” the girl said decidedly, 
‘‘and maybe I’m just superstitious, but somehow, 
Mother, I just feel as if old Urania is watching 
it all.” 

“That’s because you think so much about it. 
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You have been a friend to Laurel and I’m not 
objecting to your continuing to be so. But I have 
to warn you, dear little champion, that Laurel 
is not like Molly. You know Molly by looking 
into her eyes ws 

“I see. And when I look into Laurel’s eyes 
I can just tell how little I really do understand 
her.” 

“That’s it. There’s some one coming 

“Tt’s Mickey. I suppose the girls sent him 
after me. All right, Mums,” and Connie jumped 
up on tiptoes to blow a kiss on her mother’s 
cheek, “Ill run along. And if Laurel should 
come 4 

“Tl send her over.” 

“But she’d never come.” 

“You can’t help that.” 

“Tell her, please, Mums, that I’ll see her in 
the morning,” pleaded Connie, as she saved the 
wildly gesticulating Mickey from explaining his 
wig-wag code. She knew exactly what he wanted 
and joined him before he even reached the swing- 
ing gate. 

‘““Why didn’t you come?” he charged at once. 

“I am coming. Don’t you see me?” retorted 
Connie. 


“Missed all the fun , 
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“What fun?” 

“Old Squire-Simpson is up there at the corner 
making a stump speech,” panted Mickey. ‘He's 
standing in an old car and everybody is around 
like as if he was selling toothache drops.” 

““What’s the speech about ?”’ Connie asked, al- 
though she might have guessed easily. 

‘““The pageant,”’ mocked the boy. ‘‘He’s all for 
the pageant and he wants everybody else to be 
for it. Hurry up; maybe he isn’t through.” 

“You run along, Mickey. I don’t feel a bit 
like laughing at Squire Simpson to-night.” 

“You don’t!’ and her companion stopped to 
look her over critically. ‘‘What’s on your mind?” 
he asked slangily. 

“Lot’s of things,” Connie answered quite as 
crisply. 

“F’rinstance ?” 

“Oh, run along, Mickey,” Connie repeated, 
rather glorying in her secrecy. “I'll see the 
girls fy 

“They’re all there. Every one’s there. He’s 
wound up and he thinks he’s making a hit. When 
everybody is just laughing at him. He’s some 
circus. Oh, come on, Connie. Hurry up. [ll 
tell you he’s awful funny.” Connie was being 
perverse if not actually peevish. 
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Mickey pulled up short and fell back into her 
tantalizing pace. He had evidently made up his 
mind to miss the rest of the fun if she was going 
to miss it. He was wearing shoes and golf stock- 
ings this summer, a little brown cotton suit and 
cap. And he was looking, if he did say it him- 
self (to his mother), “quite slick.” 

“Why don’t you go?” Connie asked loftily. 

‘Because I don’t want to. Guess you're right. 
Guess he isn’t so funny to see. Just a gas bag. 
But it was funny to see how the people kidded 
him. He talked so loud he’d like to—bust!” 

“Pity he didn’t.” Was this Connie Loring? 

“Say, Con _ 

“Not Con. I’m not a consumptive 

“Constance then. And maybe you'd like it 
Miss Constance. Something surely has hit you 
hard, Connie. What is it?” again asked Mickey. 

“Did you see Laurel Borden any place?” 

“Is that it! You're foolish—bothering about 
her. Sure I saw her, when I was coming down 
from the links. And say!” 

“What? Where was she? Was there any- 
body with her?” Connie was almost standing still 
in her eagerness to hear whatever Mickey knew 
of Laurel. 

“One question at a time and I'll try to oblige.” 
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It was Mickey’s turn to be tantalizing now. 

“Where did -you see her, Mickey?” 

“IT saw her over on the old gypsy grounds and 
she was riding a big black horse and swinging a 
rope like a real circus cowboy.” 

“Michael Collins! She wasn’t!” 

“Junior. She was.” 

‘‘You mean she was over in that ring where 
they exercise the horses?” 

“Just there. And she sure can ride! Gosh! 
She looked like a bareback rider in a circus. Hon- 
est she did.” 

“But why should she be doing that?” 

‘““Maybe she’s going to join “i 

Join what?” 

“A circus, of course. You didn’t think I meant 
Sunday School, did you?” 

“Oh, don’t be funny.” 

“Couldn’t make you laugh if I was.” 

“Well, you’re not.” 

Michael Collins, Junior, had the sort of hazel 
eyes that went beautifully with his freckles, and 
now he was letting them go—in Connie’s direc- 
tion. He was glancing slyly out of their scal- 
loped corners without so much as raising the 
fringe of his rather pretty lashes. 

Connie had told the girls often that Mickey 
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had “wonderful features,” and that when he grew 
up he would be the best-looking man in Vinelea, 
if he stayed there that long. And her present 
complete indifference to his promising beauty 
merely betrayed her very much disturbed state 
of mind. 

Mickey was carrying a headless golf club; he 
always carried some sort of club, couldn’t walk 
without swinging one, and he swung this one with 
such violence just now that the small stone he hit 
flew over the country road and out of sight just 
as Connie glanced up from her impolite abstrac- 
tion. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “If that had been a golf 
ball!” 

Mickey made no reply. He was being sullen 
now. Another stone hit by his broken club flew 
after the first victim. 

“Mickey,” said Connie. 

“What?” said Mickey. 

“You're not—mad ?” 

He just tossed his head to one side, not in her 
direction either. 

“IT was mean, but you don’t know—how wor- 
ried. 1 am.” 

“Maybe I do.” 

“Do you?” 
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“Well, you are, aren’t you?” 

“IT am what?” 

“Worried.” 

“Of course. Don’t let’s go over to the Center, 
come on around the other way,” she suggested a 
little uncertainly. 

“Want to head off the gypsy girl?” 

“Mickey, I wish you wouldn’t call her a gypsy 
girl. You know she isn’t.” 

“AIL right.” He was all good nature again. 
“Tll call her a peach, if you say so. Only she 
isn’t, except on a horse. And, gosh, how she can 
ride!” 

“And she was—lassoing ?” 

“Sure. Regular Will Rogers stuff. Say!” and 
he almost choked in a sudden burst of enthusiasm. 
“What do you say if we get her to ride—in the 
pageant!” 

“Mickey!” Connie had grabbed his arm. 

“Couldn’t we?” 

“Tf we only could get her interested,” Connie 
said. ‘That’s just what I’m trying to do, Mickey. 
That’s why I want so much to see her to-night.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too late to-night, Connie,” the 
boy said sensibly. ‘There come the folks from 
the meeting and I guess Squire’s all through talk- 
ing. Bet he made them all sign up,’ Mickey 
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digressed. ‘‘And say! wasn’t it a good idea to 
put the get-together posters out? ‘Takes an 
awful lot to get some folks together ae 

“But about Laurel.” (Connie was not going 
to be further diverted.) “Will you help me, 
Mickey? You know how you brought—the fairy 
. godmother—last summer. And how much it has 
done for me to be able to know Madam a 

“Oh, I know. But Madam is a lady. She 
listens. Laurel’s like one of the horses. Always 
ready to rear 4 

“Now, Mickey, you just don’t know her 

“Don’t I though?” 

‘I mean you don’t understand her. She’s 
smart enough.”’ 

“Too smart. That’s just one of the things that 
ails her. But anyhow, Connie, if you tell me 
what you want me to do of course I’ll make a 
try at it.” The club hit a third stone and away 
went the stone. 

“Tf you could see Laurel to-morrow and fetch 
her around x 

“I’ve got to go over to the links early for a 
before-breakfast game, and right after that I’ll 
run over to old Tysons’. If she’s around I’ll fix 
up some kind of story that will fetch her,” pron» 
ised Mickey as only Mickey could. 


CHAPTER VII 
BATTLE ROYAL 


ConNniE had never claimed to be either, 
preacher or teacher, and when she found herself 
confronted with Laurel’s defiant black eyes and 
her positive refusal to “have anything to do with 
the old pageant,’ Connie was, to quote our ac- 
commodating Mickey again, ‘‘stumped.” 

Mickey had succeeded in getting Laurel over 
to Connie’s, as he promised he would, but that 
was only the first difficulty to overcome. There 
still remained the matter of breaking down 
Laurel’s objection to doing what the other girls 
were only too glad to do, that was to go into 
the competition for the part of the Spirit of the 
Storm. 

“Spirit of the Storm,” mocked Laurel, as she 
sat with Connie on the bench under Lorings’ little 
grape-arbor. “I don’t believe you girls have ever 
seen a real storm.” 

‘“‘And you have! And you know all about their 


terrors and their glories!’’ exclaimed Connie. 
cS 


b 
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“Can’t you see what a chance this is? We are 
going to have a wonderful professional trainer 
from New York and every one says, Laurel,” 
Connie plainly wanted to shift the responsibility 
of the forthcoming statement, “‘that the result of 
our trial will be better—that is, will give us better 
chances to show real talent—than any of the 
beauty contests that the papers are so full of 
now.” 

A rippling laugh broke forth from Laurel’s 
lips. She rarely laughed, but when she did she 
laughed luxuriously. She was doing so now, and 
Connie just stared at her, bafiled, perplexed. 

“That’s the best joke I’ve heard in years,” 
drawled Laurel; she had a very pleasant boyish 
way of drawing out her words. ‘Just imagine a 
beauty contest in this—burg!”’ 

“T don’t see why not,” flung back Connie 
sharply. “Don’t you think there are any beauties 
in Vinelea?” 

“Oh, a few, perhaps,” and she winked roguishly 
at the girl beside her. 

‘You know I hate such types as most girls 
call pretty,’ Connie hurried to say. Because she 
was considered pretty any such compliment as 
that implied by Laurel was always distasteful to 
her. “But I’m not worrying about any beauty 
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contest,” Connie continued. ‘I believe in talent, 
and I don’t think it is one bit vain to try to cul- 
tivate it, either.” 

Here was a reply to Laurel’s underhanded com- 
pliment. Connie now inferred that Laurel had 
talent and that she ought to cultivate it. 

“Go ahead and cultivate > Laurel half 
sneered. 

“Laurel Borden, maybe you think I enjoy coax- 
ing you!” 

“Why do you do it if you don’t?” 

“T do it, first, because I—well—I just can’t 
explain why. Did you ever stop to think just 
why you want to pick the first violets?” 

Laurel looked amused. She always seemed so 
much older than Connie and she now gazed at 
her with condescending admiration. 

‘‘You’re a poet as well as a painter, aren’t 
you?” she said finally. 

“No, I’m not. I never made a decent rhyme 
in my life,’’ declared Connie, her cheeks flushing 
deeper with every new attempt to reach an un- 
derstanding with this perverse girl. 

“You don’t have to rhyme—but never mind 
that, Connie.’’ She was using a gentler tone now. 
‘Just let’s not worry any more about the country 
fair. Let those girls who like to perform do 
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it, but don’t forget there was a time when J had 
ta.” 

SLaurel!”’ 

“Yes. And Granny couldn’t fool me about my 
folks being well off; they were just—beggars.” 
Laurel’s cheeks were flushing this time. “It was 
Granny Horton who saved the money she left 
me, and I want to tell you right now I’m not 
going to give much more of it to those dirty, 
lazy Tyson women!” 

“Taurel!’”? Connie was too surprised to at- 
tempt further expression. ‘That Laurel should 
call her own folks beggars and speak so roughly 
of the Tyson women was, somehow, rather shock- 
ing to a girl like Connie, accustomed to restrain 
her feelings and taught to say things very differ- 
ently from the manner of Laurel’s outbreak. For 
a moment Connie wavered. Were her friends 
right after all? Was this girl “different” beyond 
comparison with other girls? 

But the more difficult her problem became, nat- 
urally, the more fascinating it seemed, for not 
even this display of bad temper entirely hid 
Laurel’s attractiveness. She was so boyishly hon- 
est, so splendidly indignant that Connie kept star- 
ing at her as at some puzzling stranger. 


The other girl had now ceased her heavy 
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breathing. She was tossing her head sidewise de- 
fiantly like some rebellious little animal, Connie 
thought. 

“You don’t mean that your own folks were not 
honest,” Connie began rather weakly, for that 
word “‘beggars’” sounded almost wicked when ap- 
plied to a dead mother and, besides, to other un- 
known ancestors. 

“Oh, they were honest enough, I suppose,” 
Laurel grudgingly admitted. “I have letters— 
Granny saved them for me. Mother had been 
a singer, I guess, and my father was just like all 
the other story failures—a fiddler.” 

‘“You mean he was—a violinist?” 

“That’s the better word, of course. But we 
gypsies prefer—fiddle.”’ 

“You are not a gypsy.” 

“Well, you better tell Jim Darbell that,” 
laughed Laurel. ‘“‘He seems to think I’m so 
much of a gypsy that I can’t get along without 
the tribe.” 

“Jim Darbell,” repeated Connie. She had 
been wanting to ask Laurel about that wild ride 
Mickey had described, but she had not the cour- 
age to do so. But now there was an opening. 
She must press the advantage of it. 

“That’s the boy you told me you were going 
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to meet last night, wasn’t it?’ she asked cau- 
tiously. 

kes.” 

“Did you—meet him?” 

“Ye-s.’ The little word was drawled out 
mercilessly. 

“Did you—go riding? Mickey thought he saw 
you ” 

“Saw—me? I guess he heard me. I was rid- 
ing all right. Jim says I’m a cracker-jack.” 

“A cracker-jack ?” 

“Yes. Don’t you know what that means, little 
Innocence?’ There was just the hint of a taunt 
in that remark. 

‘What were you practicing for?’ Connie asked 
decisively, throwing aside all further attempts at 
diplomacy. 

“Practicing for?’ Laurel held up a little stick 
in her hands and she cracked it into small pieces 
before she spoke again. ‘Then she smiled tol- 
erantly. 

‘Well, you see, Connie,” she said finally, “I’ve 
got to be good at somethin is 

‘You are not thinking of going back?” Connie 
could not disguise her dread of such a possibility. 

‘Why not?” 

“It seems to me, Laurel, you are just trying 
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to make me mad,” snapped Connie. ‘“I never 
claimed to be an angel, and I don’t feel a bit 
like one right now, I can tell you that.” 

“You look sort of like one though,” and a lock 
of Connie’s light hair was playfully pulled by 
Laurel’s brown fingers. 

“Are you going to try for the part of the 
Storm Spirit? Don’t you know perfectly well 
that you owe that much to good old Urania, who 
did so much for you? Don’t you suppose she 
knows?” ‘There was real eloquence in Connie’s 
voice. 

“J never thought of that.” How differently 
Laurel looked now. No more bantering, no more 
nonsense, but a look of something like reverence 
seemed to veil her young, defiant face. ‘Dear 
Granny,” she murmured, “I couldn’t cheat you 
that way.” She paused for a long moment. “All 
right, Connie, you win,” she sort of sighed as she 
smiled vaguely again. “Tl go in for the old 
contest, but I’ve got to try behind that screen.” 

“Atta girl!” exclaimed Connie, jumping up 
and dancing around happily. “I knew you 
would. i 

“Say! You didn’t have a bet on that, did you, 
Connie?” 


“Laurel Borden! As if I would bet!” 
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“Well, you are acting rather hilariously for a 
little thing like getting me to speak a piece be- 
hind a screen. I suppose we'll have to speak 
pieces.” 

“Yes; and you'll have to register this morning. 
That’s why I was in such a hurry.” 

“Register ?”” 

‘Yes. You just have to give your name to 
Miss Holden and she'll tell you what else you 
have to do,” said Connie quite breathlessly. 

“Well, I suppose I’ve promised you, Connie, 
and you needn’t worry that I'll go back on my 
word,” said Laurel very deliberately, but with 
certain reservations. 

“Oh, I know very well you wouldn’t do that, 
Laurel,’ Connie agreed eagerly. 

‘No. But you’ve got to promise me something 
too.” 

“What?” 

“That you won’t tell any one I’m going in. 
You see, I’ve sort of been making fun of the 
whole thing, and I feel queer to be a turncoat.” 

‘“‘Turncoat! Why, that isn’t it at all,’ declared 
Connie. “You have simply become sensible. It’s 
perfectly silly, really, Laurel, for you to go around 
trying to fight with everybody.” 

Laurel laughed at that. ‘Maybe that’s so,” 
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she said, “‘but.I do feel like it most of the time. 
But what I want you to promise is that you won’t 
tell any one I’ve given in. Not even Mickey!” 

“All right,” agreed Connie, willing to do her 
part. 

““Mickey’s an all right little kid,’’ Laurel said, 
affecting the slang she knew Connie hated, espe- 
cially that word kid, “‘but he’s too gabby to be 
wise : 

“Mickey is wise, though,” contradicted Con- 
nie. ‘‘Ee’s been the very wisest friend I’ve ever 
had. Excepting Mother, of course,” she quali- 
fied thoughtfully. 

‘(Maybe he is, but he told you he saw me 
jJassoing, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. He tells me most everything. But he 
wouldn’t tell any one else.”’ 

“Oh 2 

“T mean, he and I are confidential friends 

“Oh!” louder this time. 

“You know perfectly well what I mean,” fal- 
tered Connie, not in the least embarrassed, but 
very much annoyed. Why should Laurel say 
“Oh” like that? 

“Folks must think you choose queer friends, 
Connie,’ Laurel remarked evenly. ‘‘There’s 
Mickey and then there’s—me.”’ 


” 
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“Queer? About Mickey or about you! Why, 
I’ve known Michael Collins since I’ve known any 
one, and I’m sure it’s perfectly natural that L 
should like you.” 

“Why fea 

“Recause I’m artistic and youre romantic, I 
suppose,” blurted out Connie, although she had 
never thought of that before. 

“Romantic, am I? Well, I'll admit you’re ar- 
tistic, and what else I think you are I had better 
save up for Valentine’s day,” said Laurel, “‘for it 
might look nice on a lace card all made into rhyme. 
I better hurry along now, though,”’ as she moved 
along toward the gate, ‘“‘and as usual I’ve got to 
bring the grub back to the Tyson—cats. I mean 
both kinds,” she insisted, ‘“‘for they’re all cats 
around there.” 

Connie knew better than to encourage just then 
the subject of Laurel’s life at the Tyson place, 
although it was uppermost in her mind. She 
hoped her mother would be able to do something 
about it with Doctor Thompson, the executor of 
Urania’s will, but it was too soon to say anything 
about that yet. 

“We have talked like old ladies, haven’t we?” 
Laurel commented, as she heard Connie’s clock 
strike eleven. “The morning wasn’t really long 
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enough for us. But you did convert me, Connie, 
I'll admit that. And I wonder what Jim Darbell 
would say if he knew.” She looked beyond the 
trees toward the gypsy camps. 

“Jim Darbell! What business is it of his?” 
demanded Connie sharply. 

“Jim isn’t particular about a thing being his 
business,” replied Laurel. ‘‘But—oh, well,’ she 
paused, as if trying to defend herself against this 
possible interference, ‘““Jim—isn’t my boss, if he 
does think he is. But I guess it’s just as well 
that I let him think so, for a while, anyway.” 

When she was gone this last remark puzzled 
Connie. Why should she “let him think he was 
her boss”? What had that gypsy boy to do with 
Laurel’s taking part in the village pageant? 

“Tt’s merely being a good citizen to try to make 
it a success. Miss Holden said so, and she ought 
to know,” declared Connie to herself, in support 
of her campaign to win Laurel over. 

But the little bell that was tinkling so merrily 
in her memory sounded the secret thought that 
Laurel was going to try for the Spirit of the 
Storm. 

‘“‘And I hope she gets it,”’ was the only answer 
Connie whispered to the happy thought the bell 
reminded her of. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TEST 


AFTER her long struggle, Connie’s success, come 
ing suddenly as it did, seemed almost like a shock. 

“T never would have or could have planned 
to use that argument,” she pondered, when Laurel 
was gone and she, Connie, was once more hurry- 
ing to prepare her mother’s lunch. “Just imag- 
ine! She couldn’t bear the thought of cheating 
old Urania. She wouldn’t go back on her, not 
for anything. She said that just as quickly as I 
said it wasn’t being fair to Urania for Laurel 
not to take her part in the pageant. Like a 
flash she fired back in that determined way she 
has——-”’ 

Connie’s thoughts were interrupted with a siz- 
zling sound from the gas range, and the next 
moment the sound seemed to interrupt itself with 
a very strong and unmistakable odor. 

‘‘Mercy me! My pertaters!’ cried Connie, 
trying to grasp the pan on which the helpless 
potatoes were burning to a crisp, and with her 
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other hand trying to push back the pudding sauce. 
The steam of the kettle caught her wrist on the 
way and several things spilled over on the range, 
making more sizzle and adding generally to the 
mix-up. 

“Can’t think and cook, I guess,” admitted the 
amateur. ‘‘No wonder Molly sat down by her 
biscuits. Wish she’d come back and sit down by 
this.” 

But Molly was off duty and Connie was on, 
so there was nothing to do but the best she 
could. Her mother had gone to the village, and 
it was as a part of Connie’s training in responsi- 
bility that her preparation of the vacation lunch 
was scheduled. Molly took turns, of course, but 
this was not one of her turning times. 

Presently the things on the range quieted down, 
and Connie was fixing the salad at the small table. 

“Some folks call Laurel’s way loyalty, being 
loyal to Urania,” she again reverted to that ab- 
sorbing subject, ‘but I know what it is. It’s just 
her way of loving. She doesn’t love as many 
people as we do, so those she does love she loves 
more.” 

This remarkable array of “‘loves’’ was just be- 
ing concluded in Connie’s busy mind when her 
mother entered the side door with Molly trailing 
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along behind her. Molly was fanning herself 
with a small stick that held to a single leaf at 
the other end, and as she entered the kitchen she 
playfully flirted the leaf on the stick under Con- 
nie’s unsuspecting chin. 

“Oh, Molly! Land sakes, [ thought that was 
a bug!’ cried out Connie. ‘Help me with this 
stuff, do please. I’m late . 

“TI see you are,” mocked Molly. ‘Also, I just 
met your friend. And that’s why. Let’s have 
that pan. Always use the left hand to find ou 
what the right hand is doing. Also, crook the 
little finger, thus,’ and the absurd girl was parad- 
ing across the kitchen with a sauce-pan tilted in a 
most novel and risky fashion, to say the least for 
the potatoes it contained. 

‘““How did you make out?’ Connie asked, re- 
ferring to the morning meeting held at Lincoln 
School. 

“Fine. Just lovely. Simply great. Wonder- 
ful——_” 

“Oh, Molly, can’t you talk sensibly?” begged 
Connie. “You know what I mean. Has the test 
for voices been all arranged?” 

SEATED? 

“Tow ?”’ 

“Which ?” 
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“T mean, what are the arrangements?” per. 
sisted Connie, determined not to be teased. 

“Well, the arrangements are for a test next 
Monday afternoon. And Madam Flanger is to 
be one of the judges, so you needn’t worry.” 

Connie tossed her head up defiantly. She 
wasn’t thinking of herself—not that Madam 
Flanger would have favored Connie Loring or 
any one else. She was fair, and fair folks favor 
no one—in contests. 

Mrs. Loring went on with her lunch, allowing, 
as she always did, the girls to talk and carry on 
their own affairs quite as if she were not present 

“I suppose you reached the heart of the black 
orchid,” laughed Molly, referring to Laurel. “I 
hope you reformed her.” 

“Tf you mean Laurel,” returned Connie, trying 
to hide her big secret, “I don’t see that she needs 
any reforming. Want to pass me the apple- 
sauce ?” 

“Love to.” Molly was too funny when she 
started in to tease Connie. She made such ab- 
surd faces, did the craziest side-steps, swung her- 
self around like some dizzy dancer, to say noth- 
ing of the inimitable drollery of her words. 
Molly was funny, and now Connie was admitting 
it with a laugh which she could no longer repress. 
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Small matters, these, but they picture the two 
girls in their home, which has to be next best to 
really seeing them there. 

But the Monday afternoon of the voice test 
came around at last, and with it a fluttering of 
hearts, little squeals of excited girls, confusion all 
around Lincoln School, and finally the sound of 
the big gong that demanded attention to the busi- 
ness at hand. 

There was a general shuffling into places, and 
as the test was for the girls only, the assembly 
hall became comparatively quiet by the time 
Madam Flanger stepped upon the platform to 
make the announcements. Each contestant would 
receive a number, and when behind the screen, 
each would read the lines upon the slip handed 
to her. It would afterwards be decided which of 
the voices was best suited for the part of the 
Storm Spirit, Madam explained. 

‘You see,’”’ she said, ‘“‘the voice of the storm 
spirit must be heard from afar. It must float 
in through troubled trees, and as the storm comes 
nearer the voice also must soar in. Besides these 
peculiar requirements, the open-air theater itself 
makes special demands upon the voice. There 
are no walls to act as sounding boards and other 
properties also necessarily are left out. So now, 
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my dears,” and Madam seemed to smile directly 
at her little art student, Connie, “‘you must do your 
best, and if you are disappointed there are still 
many other good parts to try for.” It was quite 
important to keep her contestants good-natured. 

“Tm not going to do my squeal,’ whispered 
Molly. “It would ‘bust’ up the show.” 

“You’ve got to try,” insisted Connie. “We 
are, none of us, storm kings.” 

“How’s this?” and Jeanette groaned into all 
the ears near by trying to deepen her voice. 

“It’s the costume I care about,’’ Geraldine 
Tucker managed to say. “It’s simply stunning 
in the catalogue.” 

“You have a rich, deep voice, Geraldine,” Mar- 
gery commented. “I'll bet you get it.” 

“But look at all the other girls. There are 
dozens of good voices here. Really, where did 
the crowd come from? Never knew we had so 
many girls from fourteen to seventeen in all Vine- 
lea,” Geraldine whispered back. 

But Connie was almost suffocated with sheer 
nervousness. Where was Laurel? She surely 
would come; she would not break her promise. 
As if Laurel’s test would indeed be the test of 
her ability to mingle with the girls, Connie was 
so absorbed in just having her try that those 
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about her commented on her curiously abstracted 
manner. 

“What makes you so nervous, Connie?” Jean- 
ette asked. ‘‘You say you are only here to set 
a good example.” 

“I’m not nervous,” declared Connie. ‘But if 
you girls keep on whispering we'll all be put out. 
See Miss Holden glaring down there is 

The brown-haired teacher was, in reality, look- 
ing sharply in that direction, but Connie imag- 
ined the look had not to do with whispering. 
Was she too trying to find Laurel? She might 
expect the girl to be with Connie, since Laurel 
said in making her registration that she was just 
doing it to please Constance Loring. 

“Where is she? Why didn’t she come?” 
Molly was “making eyes” at Connie, sitting too 
far off to make remarks otherwise, and it seemed 
to the disturbed girl that every one was just 
taunting her. 

“She has fooled you again!” every one seemed 
to be saying, although no one could have known 
anything about Laurel’s promise. Even Molly 
had not been told that the erstwhile gypsy girl, 
who was sometimes quite frankly despised by the 
less intelligent and more frivolous of the girls, 
was actually going to try for that part. 


and at mS 
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Voice! What did they know of a voice or of 
its possibilities? All they could judge was a girl’s 
clothes, their material and cut and the style of 
her hair bob. But Connie, a true little student 
of art, had already learned something of the 
better values, and she Joved, had always loved, 
Laurel’s speaking voice. If she should win the 
coveted part it would mean so much, oh, so very 
much to Connie. 

But the memory of Mickey’s story of a wild 
girl riding a wild horse and flourishing a whip 
like a circus performer, hurt Connie as if that very 
rope had been slashed across her face—the rope 
Laurel had bought in the hardware store when 
all the other girls were buying tacks! And she 
had wanted it for that! ‘To practice lassoing! 

Why did she care so much? Suppose Laurel 
would go off with black Jim Darbell and be like 
him and his tribe again—just a gypsy! What 
would it matter? Connie could not answer her- 
self. It all seemed unreasonable and made her 
feel so unlike the girl she knew she really was. 
Did some people have that sort of influence over 
others? Was Laurel’s strong nature working on 
the finer sympathy of Connie? 

To analyze is not a girl’s prerogative. She 
just knows a thing is or is not, and Connie Loring 
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knew that she cared very much about Laurel and 
the pageant contest. 

And now the trial was to be held. The 
numbers were being called; the girls were moving 
toward the screen. A tense, nervous hush had 
fallen, and only the cautious moving of feet 
marked the beginning of what was to be the most 
important feature of the Centennial of Vinelea. 

The girls scanned their paper slips anxiously. 
The lines were typed and were passages from the 
text of the fantasy. 

‘‘Number one!’’ Miss Holden called, and then 
began that test of voices, one after another, com- 
ing through the screen like voices from an invisi- 
ble choir, only some of the attempts were neither 
musical nor dignified, they were funny, very 
funny! 

But no one laughed; to do so would have meant 
a forfeit of that person’s number and lines and 
a consequent loss of a chance at the part. 

It was queer how difficult it was to recognize 
voices. No one knew the numbers, as they were 
only handed out just as the aspirant entered the 
little side room, and as at least a half dozen girls 
were in there at one time no one could tell who 
was in place at a particular moment behind the 
screen. 
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Connie, Molly and Jeanette still remained in 
their seats, as their group had not yet been called 
upon. If only she didn’t have to try, Connie 
thought. It wasn’t even interesting now, for 
many good voices had read the tragic lines with 
splendid effect, and surely some of them would 
qualify. 

Could one of them have been Laurel? 

Molly had nudged Connie significantly as the 
great call to the elements burst forth in a strange 
voice. Could that have been Laurel? 

How she finally read her own lines Connie 
never knew, for by the time she was being called 
she felt as if some queer, nervous chill was going 
to freeze up her poor little voice so that she 
couldn’t speak at all. But the words came out 
somehow, and the dark screen offered her kind 
protection. She made not the slightest attempt 
at fine speaking, although she had had some train- 
ing in the art; all she wanted to do was to have 
it over with, so that she might go home and have 
a good cry—the cry of defeat, for where was 
Laurel? Why had she broken her word? She 
was Connie’s prize; Connie had discovered her 
and she knew that the strange girl’s voice, in 
its rich tones and unusually vibrant qualities, 
would do so much for the pageant, and Connie 
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was humanly vain enough to want to do all of 
that, to make that splendid contribution to the 
great centennial. 

But what was the use? Laurel would never 
be reliable. Perhaps she had really become a 
gypsy from being with the gypsies, and many 
people believed they were neither very trust- 
worthy nor particularly truthful. 

Connie scarcely heard the next number called, 
for she stumbled over Molly as she emerged from 
the darkly screened little room, and Molly liter- 
ally grabbed her. 

“Connie!” she gasped. ‘What is the matter? 
Are you sick? Your voice s 

‘Nothing; but it’s hot in there. Let’s get out- 
side.” 

Still stumbling almost blindly, for the close air 
seemed suffocating, Connie, led by the anxious 
little Molly, finally reached the side entrance to 
the school. The rush of clean air enveloped her 
like a pair of strong arms, and, sighing just a 
little, she swung back, her face very white and 
her eyes strangely closed, into Molly’s arms. 

She had fainted after all. 


—" 4 


CHAPTER IX 
*“POOR KID” 


WHEN a girl faints, especially a healthy little 
girl like Connie Loring, the excitement bound to 
follow is apt to be about as lively as the excite- 
ment of a frre. 

She really had fainted; everything went black 
and when she became conscious again the blood 
seemed to burn in her ears as if it were boiling. 
No matter who it was that carried her down 
on the green sloping lawn, for so many wanted 
to do it, surely their attention to the white-faced 
girl ought to count for something. At any rate, 
it was into Molly’s eyes that hers finally blinked 
when they opened and the wet feeling around her 
neck was merely the drip from water that had 
been held to her obstinate lips. 

Miss Holden and Mrs. Flanger ordered the 
crowd away, and when Mrs. Flanger’s big car 
came up the drive, Molly knew that she too was 


to have a ride home. It was always a treat to 
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ride in a big cushiony car, and even Connie’s 
rather wan smile bespoke appreciation. 

But the distance was so short that the car 
stopped in front of the Loring home sooner than 
either girl would have wished it to. 

“I’m afraid that Mother is out or I should 
ask you ladies in,” said Connie, now almost like 
herself again. ‘I can’t imagine what made me 
feel like that, unless it was a soda ” Her 
mother had often warned her against soda. 

“Tt was,” declared Mrs. Flanger. ‘You know, 
Connie dear, a soda on a hot day is not a good 
start for anything like the first test for our 
pageant. Asa matter of fact, I felt a little upset 
myself, and the voices coming from behind that 
screen sounded so weird and uncanny to me I 
choked more than once instead of breathing nat- 
urally.” 

“But it was the only fair way,” pointed out 
Miss Holden. “If we saw their faces we might 
be prejudiced.” 

“Of course. And we had quite a fine showing 
too. I had no idea we should have so many 
aspirants. Now take care of yourself, Connie,” 
for the girls had already stepped out of the car, 
‘‘and don’t bother about your painting lesson to- 
morrow. Better rest up for a few days,” and 
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she waved her talented hand at the girls, for 
Madam Flanger was a well-known artist. 

The car had scarcely rolled away when Molly 
confronted Connie. 

“Whatever happened to you, you poor kid?” 
This was Molly’s most affectionate term, and as 
she pressed it into service she also pressed Con- 
nie’s arm with her own. 

“Why, nothing happened,” protested Connie. 
“Tt was just sickening hot in there, that’s all.” 

“*Twasn’t all, either,” contradicted Molly. 
“You had something on your mind. I could see 
the prickers of it sticking out your eyes all day. 
But come on in, and let me wait on you. I’m 
afraid my nurse’s uniform a 

“Molly, you must not tell Mother,” Connie in- 
terrupted her chum’s attempt at the trained nurs- 
ing effect. ‘She would worry, you know, and it 
really wasn’t anything. As Mrs. Flanger said, 
it most likely was that soda. They have a new 
boy at Lindsley’s and he puts in so much sweet 
stuff i 

“But that didn’t do it,” Molly in her turn in- 
terrupted. ‘I know what it’s all about. You 
can’t foo! Molly-o. And I saw that black-haired 
lassie race off from the school just as you flopped, 
too. I suppose she had been bothering you 4g 
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“You saw—who run off?” 

“Whom, not who?” teased Molly, “and whom 
do you think I saw?” 

“Oh, please tell me, Molly “! 

“There, sit down. For goodness’ sake don’t 
flop again. You look too much like it. Let me 
give you a drink. What’ll you have? Make it 
snappy.” Molly was rushing around picking up 
a glass, a cup, a pitcher or a tea-pot without 
achieving any very definite results, for Connie 
really was looking rather pale again, and she 
was certainly showing signs of suppressed ex- 
citement. 

“Do you mean you saw Laurel at the school ?” 
she demanded frankly from the flustered Molly. 
“Saw her! And heard her! Didn’t you?” 

Nios? 

“(Mean to tell me you don’t know she got it.” 

“Molly!” 

‘““Molly-o, with a long accent on the o.” 

“Oh, please tell me,”’ and Connie’s blue eyes 
did blink as if something on her mind was pushing 
the prickles through them this time. “If Laurel 
was there and went into the contest ” 

“You poor kid! Are you delirious? Don’t 
you know that that noise like a fire alarm was 
the gypsy’s voice in the storm stuff? Didn’t you 
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see the crowd jump? Why, my pretty ankles! 
Old Squire Simpson tried to burst in e 

Connie jumped up and literally grabbed the 
babbling girl. She was so violent in her manner 
of bringing Molly to a full stop that Molly almost 
dropped the drinking glass from her surprised 
hands. 

“Joking is all right,” began Connie, gulping 
down her emotion, “but 

“Oh, is it really? So glad you think so, but 
it’s no joke to pinch a fellow like that. Just 
look at my dear little wrist. All going pinky a 

“If you can’t show some sense, Molly Sheehan, 
I’m going over to Jeanette’s to ask her. I’ve 
just got to know now if Laurel went in the con- 
test,’ and Connie looked as determined as she 
spoke. 

“She did. Now you know—the fatal 
truth is 

“And was she good?” 

“Good! Didn’t I tell you the men’s committee 
thought we were having a free-for-all fight when 
she raised her storm voice, and honest, Connie, 
they came rushing in. They certainly did.” 

“Oh, really, Molly. Was she so good?” 

“Nobody else had a chance after she spoke,” 
Molly now continued more rationally. “I knew 
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it was her—she—the way she drawls, you know. 
And we knew before we left that she had won. 
I heard Mrs. Flanger tell Doctor Thompson so. 
And I saw her number too. It was seventeen. 
What’s the matter now? You look as if you 
saw the angels with that smile. Don’t, Connie, 
dear. Don’t look quite so heavenly.” 

“Molly, I feel heavenly; honestly I do,” ad- 
mitted Connie. ‘“‘Oh, how I did want her to 
win.” 

‘“**Course you did. I knew it, and so did the 
other girls, but they didn’t want her to. You 
know how jealous they are, especially of stran- 
mers) 

‘“‘And you are sure she did win?’ Connie sim- 
ply could not seem to realize that Molly was no 
longer joking. What she was telling her was that 
Laurel Borden had won the part of the Spirit of 
the Storm. 

“Sure as shootin’, as friend Squire Simpson 
says so eloquently,” Molly remarked. “But how 
did you like my little squaawk? I think it was 
so different from all the others they ought to 
make a crow-part for me or something squawkish 
that way,’ rambled on Molly. “I didn’t expect to 
get the high spot, so I didn’t care, not a rap. 
But you should have seen Jeanette’s face when 
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she heard Mrs. Flanger say, in her nice velvet 
tones, you know: Number seventeen!” 

“Do you really think Jeanette would be jeal- 
ous?” asked Connie, a new thought shadowing 
her face at this idea. 

“Do I? She just said—well, she said—never 
mind what she said,” parried Molly, who could 
joke and laugh and tease up to a certain point, 
but that point was reached when she noticed a 
little line settle itself between Connie’s eyes. 
Then she knew it was time to stop and she 
promptly stopped—short. 

‘I do hope the girls are not going to act mean 
about it,’’ Connie said slowly. “I never thought 
of such a thing as that.” 

“Then don’t think of it now. How do you feel? 
How’s the yellow head? And how’s the heart, 
for that matter, although I’m not sure yours has 
anything to do with the fit you threw. Say, Con- 
stantia [another of Molly’s pet names], you 
should have seen yourself flop. You looked too 
cute for words, and a white face is awfully be- 
coming to you, much finer and much more artistic 
than the one you usually sport, with the rose- 
tinted facings # 

“Oh, Molly, you are a dear, I don’t mind ad- 
mitting,”’ said Connie, beginning to dimple again. 
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“But you have no idea how happy I am about 
Laurel. 

“Oh, yes, I have, a lot of ideas about it,” per- 
sisted the teaser. ‘But what worries me is why 
you do care so much.” Moolly’s face suddenly 
fell into a serious cast, and as she spoke she 
gazed out of the window, with a far-away look 
that meant for her a certain anxiety, as if she 
were looking into the future and fearing she would 
not always find Connie Loring beside her as she 
went along through the unexplored years. 

“You are not jealous, Molly?” Connie had 
been sitting in the chair into which Molly had 
playfully thrust her, but she got up now and came 
to Molly by the window. “You know, Molly-o, 
you are just like my sister. What I want to do 
for Laurel is to keep her from going back to the 
gypsies, and you remember how it was that I 
promised her grandmother I would be her friend, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Connykins. Don’t think 
of me. I’m your real honest-to-goodness sister 
if I do behave more like a little brother,’ and 
she just pinched Connie’s cheek as she might 
have touched a kitten’s fur. ‘“And—I—loves— 
you te} 

They had a way of swinging together, those 
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two girls, a silly way to the mere onlookers, but 
to them it meant a genuine embrace. The “‘lock- 
step” Molly would call it, perhaps because she 
had no idea what lock-step meant, but at any rate 
they were just now finishing up their rather varied 
afternoon’s program with that sort of affectionate 
demonstration. 

“‘And you'll be good and not faint any more?” 
Molly murmured into Connie’s convenient ear. 

“Yes, I promise. Also you must promise not 
to tell Mother?’ Connie urged. 

“Surest thing ever. But tell me, what did 
Laurel say to you when she rushed past you that 
time ?”” 

‘“‘Why, I never saw her. She didn’t pass me 
that I saw,’”’ declared Connie in new amazement. 

“Then you mustn’t have been seeing things, 
for just as I came out, before you fainted, she 
was hurrying out that side door, and she stopped 
alongside of you. She said something, and then 
ran as if Indians were chasing her. How she 
flew!” 

“T wonder what she said,” mused Connie. “It 
must have been about—about the test, of course.” 

“Her face was awfully smily for her,” com- 
mented Molly. ‘And I will say she can look 
pretty when she lets herself smile, which is not 
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so often. She’ll make an awful hit as that storm 
creature—if she goes through with it,’ Molly 
hinted mysteriously. 

“Why, Molly, she must go through with it. 
Why shouldn’t she?” exclaimed Connie. 

“Well, there’s Jeanette Duncan, who is spite- 
fully jealous and who might try to make things 
unpleasant. And then—there’s that black gypsy 
boy you called Jim Darbell. What about him?” 

“Why should he interfere?” 

“T’m afraid, Connykins, he will do it without 
any seemingly good reason,” spoke Molly, “for 
friend Mickey told me no later than to-day that 
Jim was boasting to the caddies that he was go- 
ing to take Laurel (he called her Lorella) away 
from her Yankee friends.” Molly stopped and 
did not tell all she knew of that story, for Mickey 
had also said that Jim boasted “the was going 
to show Connie Loring who was smart around 
Vinelea.” 

“Oh, Jim Darbell!’’ exclaimed Connie, in ab- 
solute ignorance of the boastful threat against 
her. “He doesn’t need to think he’s Laurel’s 
boss, she said so herself.” 

“You'll show the world, won’t you, Constan- 
tia?” finished Molly, who could use slang rather 
prettily when she sang it out like that. 


CHAPTER X 
TROUBLE BREWING 


FRomM that afternoon it seemed there was noth- 
ing but “parts” talked of in Vinelea. This, of 
course, referred to the symbolic play which had 
been written especially for the occasion by a noted 
author, and, being a noted author, he knew the 
importance of writing for a large cast. 

‘Put in it every one you can,’ Madam Flanger 
had directed. ‘‘Not only the pretty young girls, 
but some nice old ladies and old men! Of course, 
you will have to have a town meeting shown, one 
of the earliest ever held out here in New Jersey 
Mountains.” 

“Yes, indeed. We are bound to have a coun- 
cil meeting,”’ the author, one Mr. Horgan Blake- 
lee, agreed. ‘“‘Also I always like a little Indian 
stuff in my pageant plays. It gives the boys such 
a good chance to play Injun and make their bows 
and arrows.” These remarks had been made at 
that early meeting when Mrs. Flanger, Miss 
Holden and the selected committee got together 
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and decided all about the centennial, and now the 
fruits of these plans were beginning to ripen. 

A pageant is a wonderful sort of play. For 
its conception the history of the place to celebrate 
is racked for all sorts of interesting material, old 
homes are visited to obtain traditions in many 
forms, furniture is collected to show just what 
the earliest days looked like in that line, and 
any one owning a _ hundred-year-old article, 
whether bonnet or frying pan, is always very 
proud to hand it in for their home-town pageant. 

As Mr. Blakelee stated, the Indian influence 
is always picturesque, and how the early traders 
settled with the red men, to buy their lands from 
them—these historic pictures go to make a pag- 
eant something more than merely entertaining. 
Not that Indians sported around the Orange 
Mountains shooting rabbits and wood-chuck as 
late as one hundred years ago, but they must have 
been there when the white men came, whenever 
that was, and the white men must have given the 
Indian shiny jack knives and other attractive 
weapons, when the land now known as Vinelea 
was first mapped out. 

But to the girls all this seemed of much less 
importance than the ‘‘parts.”’ 

“Connie Loring is going to be the Spirit of 
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the Woods!” That news spread rapidly and 
caused little surprise, for Connie’s type was surely 
suited for the sprite, a light-haired creature en- 
veloped (not dressed) in diaphanous draperies of 
soft green tulle, her head bound with oak leaves. 
and her feet sandaled. That would be Connie 
Loring, surely. 

And to her positive joy, Molly had been selected 
as an Indian maiden. She would wear, she in- 
sisted, a Scout outfit and as many feathers as 
the chickens of Vinelea could spare. She wasn’t 
sure what she would carry, but knew it wasn’t 
going to be a parasol nor a Boston bag. In 
fact Molly was having a lot of fun planning her 
costume, although it was all planned for her, down 
to the last feather in her war bonnet. But being: 
Molly she had to get more than the usual amount 
of pleasure out of anything, and there was now 
no time to spare, for rehearsals would soon be 
begun and then it would be all work and no play. 

The quaint old-fashioned character of Betsy 
Lane was assigned to Jeanette Duncan. Betsy 
was a maiden of the very earliest Vinelea days, 
who had distinguished herself by jumping in the 
lake and saving a pair of foolish young twins 
who were trying to swim. Her brave act had 
gone down in village history, perhaps because the 
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foolish twins had become rather famous men, 
the two Curtis lawyers. They saw to it that 
Betsy Lane was never forgotten or her picture 
in hoop skirts, with a lacy hat beribboned and 
flower bedecked, to say nothing of the reticule, 
a silken handbag that pulled up on a string, and 
a nose-gay in her hand—such a picture now 
adorned the little public library. Jeanette was to 
be found daily studying that big canvas to get 
her costume exactly right. Connie had made a 
sketch of it for her, but Jeanette balked at the 
pantalettes. 

“Hateful things!’ she declared. “J’m not go- 
ing to wear those!” 

“T wouldn’t either,” agreed Margery. ‘“‘Every- 
body would laugh at you and spoil the idea.” 

“But,” argued the artistic Connie, “‘you really 
should, Jeanette. They are the most outstand- 
ing feature of the whole costume.” 

“You bet they are,” chimed in Molly. ‘So 
outstanding that they ought to be tucked up. 
Do you suppose the girls of those days didn’t wear 
any—any garters?” 

But Molly’s irreverence for the solemn early 
days was promptly quashed, and each girl again 
turned to her own particular troubles in the way 
of pageant costumes. 
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They were just now gathered around Jeanette’s 
side porch, a most attractive spot for a warm, 
early summer afternoon. As is often the case, 
there were many ways of reaching the spot, from 
the back way in through the grape-arbor, at 
the side gate near the lilac trees and down the 
front gravel walk that led directly from the 
street. 

The Duncans were said to “‘take good care of 
their place,” which meant they planted plenty of 
vines, flowers, made showy paths with fancy 
hedges, and all but buried the cottage in its over- 
ornate surroundings. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, though,” said Jeanette, 
when the matter of pantalettes was temporarily 
dropped, “I’m not going to have anything to do 
with that Laurel Borden. She was not so bad 
when she was at school, but now she’s running 
around with the gypsies again, and I just can’t 
see why we should be expected to associate with 
net” 

“Jeanette Duncan!” exclaimed Connie. “I'd 
like to know why Laurel isn’t just as good as 
anybody else?’ Connie’s cheeks were instantly 
aflame. She had been expecting that outburst 
from Jeanette, for hints of her dislike had been 
whispered before this. But Connie was prepared 
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to fight for her friend, and was now more than 
ever determined to do so. 

The other girls assumed a significant silence 
after Jeanette and Connie had exchanged their 
opinions. But they looked at one another with 
that queer acquiescent smile, plainly encouraging 
to Jeanette. They too, evidently, were not fond 
of Laurel’s company. 

“Laurel got the star part just the same,”’ spoke 
up Molly. ‘‘She’s got the best voice in the crowd, 
anyhow,” she sang out defiantly. 

“Voice,” sneered Jeanette. ‘‘What’s a voice? 
Seems to me it would be better to have a little 
manners i 

““Jeanette!”’ called out Connie. But too late, 
for there stood Laurel at Jeanette’s very elbow. 
She had come in through the side gate and could 
not be seen until well within hearing. And, of 
course, she had heard all they were saying about 
her! 

One look at the indignant face and Connie knew 
the mischief had been done. Laurel’s eyes were 
fairly blazing, and her lips assumed that curious 
curve, expressing something between scorn and 
contempt. Was there also a little despair in her 
attitude? 

But Jeanette was not going to “back down,” 
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as Margery would have said. Instead, she turned 
straight toward Laurel and her look was not one 
of welcome. 

“I suppose you heard me,” she said boldly, 
“and perhaps it’s just as well that you did. If 
you want to keep with us, why don’t yeu keep 
away from that other tribe?” 

“That other tribe is worth more in one minute 
than you will be worth in your whole life,” fired 
back Laurel. ‘They may not have fancy man- 
ners,’ she did sneer at this, “but they are loyal 
and brave. No coward ever bore the name of 
Urania’s tribe,’ she said finally, while Connie 
tugged at her elbow and showed an anxiety to 
get away from the troubled scene. 

“Come on, Laurel,’ she begged. ‘Don’t 
bother about this silly talk. Girls don’t mean 
all they sa éd 

“Then they’re foolish to say it,” declared the 
dark-eyed girl. “Also, they are foolish to hide 
behind silly excuses.” 

“I’m not making any excuse,” again retorted 
Jeanette. ‘I meant exactly what I said,” she in- 
sisted. “We all like you well enough’—this was 
really rather polite of Jeanette under the heated 
circumstances—‘‘but we don’t care to have our 
names mixed up with those wild boys. You know 
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very well Jim Darbell is not the best boy around 
Vinelea.” 

“Never mind about him,” Laurel snapped. 
“HYe isn’t here to fight, but J am. You were 
talking about me, and just stick to that. Say 
what you like about me—I’m here to answer— 
but let the others alone. Don’t worry that I'll 
intrude upon your private property, Jeanette Dun- 
can,” she challenged. ‘I’m sorry I had to come 
this way, but some one told me I’d find Connie 
here a 

“Come along, Laurel. I often have a fight 
with Jeanette, but she’s not so bad when you 
know her,’ Connie attempted to arbitrate. 
“Maybe we're all a little bit jealous &: 

“All, but you,” interrupted Laurel as she 
stepped outside the gate and gave it a vicious 
slam shut again. 

The quarrel Connie had been dreading and 
Molly had been foretelling was surely under way 
now. 


CHAPTER XI 
OUTWITTING JIM DARBELL 


“Don’r take it so seriously,” Connie pleaded, 
as the two girls left the others and started to- 
ward the village. ‘You really are too sensitive, 
Laurel. We often quarrel and say mean things 
about each other. Why, that just proves you are 
one of us ts 

“Connie, please don’t try to fix it up,” broke 
in Laurel. “I know very well I am not like the 
other girls. I can feel it every time I go near 
them——-” 

“But you don’t feel that way with me?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then doesn’t it prove that it is all—all imagi- 
nation?” 

“How could it?” 

““Because I am one of these girls. I was born 
and brought up with them, and surely I must be 
like them.” 

“You are not. You are just as different as 


you can be. No one could misunderstand you.” 
ror 
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“That’s because you have confidence in me, 
Laurel,” argued Connie. “If you had confidence 
in Jeanette you would just scrap with her and the 
next day be as friendly as ever. I am sure, 
Laurel, it is all because you take these remarks 
too seriously,” and in this Connie was more near 
the truth than she herself believed. Laurel was 
exaggerating the importance of these schoolgirl 
remarks. She was just as fine a character as any 
of the others, and the difference in her bringing 
up was being very rapidly overcome. 

‘“‘Can’t you see,” pressed Connie further, “that 
the teachers like you and at least a few of us 
who ought to count are really fond of you?” 

“T’ll admit I am sensitive,” the girl answered, 
“but you can never guess how it feels to be an 
alien in one’s own land. This is my America. I 
love it. I have never done anything to dishonor 
it, and why should I feel like an alien among such 
—such snips of girls?” 

That fine vibrant quality that Connie so much 
admired now rang out in Laurel’s voice. She was 
really eloquent when she spoke of “her America,” 
and it thrilled her listener to hear her speak so 
loyally. 

‘Please, Laurel,’’ Connie said, her own voice 
musically low and affectionately expressive, ‘‘don’t 
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think any more about it. Just play your part and 
do your very best. Of course I'll help you in 
any way I can. Mother said last night she would 
be glad to make your costume if you didn’t want 
to hire one. I’m not going to, Mother will make 
mine.” 

““Would she make mine?” eagerly asked Laurel. 
“Of course I can pay for it, but if she would make 
it I'd feel so much better about it. You see, 
Connie, I just can’t buy the right clothes. I’d love 
to have your mother make me a few simple dresses 
like you have, and I'd pay her anything to do it. 
I have my allowance, you know, and I’m not 
going to spend any more of it as I have been 
doing.” 

“Mother would be glad to help you about your 
clothes,’’ Connie declared. ‘‘And I’m sure what 
she asks for simple dresses wouldn’t be anywhere 
near the store price. Now, Laurel, just think of 
new clothes instead of—of spiteful girls. When- 
ever I am terribly blue I think of clothes and I 
feel better right away. Of course I never get 
the clothes I think of,” Connie laughed, “but 
when it does me so much good, why shouldn't I 
go on thinking of them?” 

“You’re what Granny would call a witch,” said 
Laurel. ‘She would mean a good-luck witch, of 
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course, but she had such queer ideas. She really 
believed that some folks are helped by fairies.” 

“Maybe we are,” suggested Connie. “But 
now let’s talk about rehearsal.” 

“That’s what I came down to see you about.” 
Laurel was now quite calm again, and Connie was 
thinking that, after all, girls are pretty much alike, 
light or dark. “Mrs. Flanger wants me to go 
up to her house to-morrow afternoon to rehearse 
alone. And she said I might ask you to bring 
me. Can you go?” 

“T think so,” replied Connie. ‘Mother did 
say we would do up some currant jelly to-morrow 
and I always help her with that, but Mother 
wouldn’t let currant jelly interfere with the 
pageant. Every one has to do all she can to make 
it a success, and Mother is keenly interested. 
Yes, Laurel, I’m sure I can go. What time?” 

“Three o’clock,’’ answered Laurel, and as she 
said the simple words Connie noticed her eyes 
shift swiftly and her head turn as if she had seen 
some one she recognized. 

The next minute she heard the clap-clap of a 
horse’s hoofs, and the black horse that almost 
slid into the curve, so suddenly it had been pulled 
up, was being driven by [im Darbell. 
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“Oh,” said Connie, her displeasure breaking 
out in spite of her, “‘there’s your friend a 

“Yes, I see him. But just don’t go. I’m not 
going with him. Hello, Jim!” she called, at the 
same moment slipping her hand in Connie’s arm. 
“Been marketing ?” 

“No,” said the boy not very pleasantly. “I’ve 
been looking for you.” 

‘What's the matter?” asked Laurel suddenly, 
as if to her his manner had a special significance. 

“Jump in and come along. I’ve got no time 
to spare. Your granddad’s sick and wants to 
see you.” 

“Granddad is sick—very sick?” questioned 
Laurel. Connie noticed the little jerk of alarm 
in her voice. 

“Yes. Hurry along. I can’t wait any longer,” 
insisted the boy, while the horse showed a rest- 
lessness calling for tight reins in the driver’s 
hands. 

Laurel turned to Connie. “Could you come 
with me?” she asked under her breath. ‘“Then J 
could come back.” 

“Go with you!’’ Connie tried to hide her as- 
tonishment at such a request. The idea of her 
going along with Jim Darbell in his open carriage 
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naturally did surprise her. But she quickly rea- 
soned that Laurel would use her decision as a test 
of her friendship. If Connie went with Laurel, 
Laurel would not be asked to remain at the camp, 
and this seemed a very good reason why Connie 
should go. 

But should she? 

“I'd have to ask Mother,” she in turn said in 
an undertone, so that the boy in the carriage could 
not hear her. ‘‘Can we drive around that way?” 

“Of course. It really isn’t out of the way,” 
Laurel answered, and her face seemed to light 
up with pleasure. Her grandfather might be 
sick—he had been sick for a long time—but the 
fact that Connie Loring would ride in Jim’s “‘rig,”’ 
and would go to the camp with her (if her mother 
was willing) in reality gave Laurel Borden a 
great rush of happiness. 

“Connie,” she said very quietly, “you are—a 
darling.” 

Then she turned to Jim. ‘Drive over Maple 
Avenue,” she said authoritatively. ‘We have to 
leave word there. ‘Then Connie will go with me. 
We’re in a hurry to get back, but, of course, I'll 
go if Granddad wants to see me.” 

Jim may have growled, at any rate what he 
did was not a matter of speaking plain words, 
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but presently Connie found herself climbing up 
beside Laurel on the back seat of the phaéton, and 
if ever a girl’s friendship was put to the test hers 
was at that moment. 

Riding along Main Street in Jim Darbell’s 
carriage! 

What would the girls say now? How could 
they ever understand? 

And suppose her mother let her go, would she 
actually go into that camp where an old gypsy 
chief might be dying? 

Laurel pressed her hand, as she talked to Jim. 
She asked about her Granddad’s condition and a 
lot of other things, but Connie could neither hear 
nor see anything but the black horse dashing on 
and the people on the sidewalk! They seemed 
to be standing still just to stare at her, but of 
course they must have been moving along. 

Her mother was in the front yard gathering 
some flowers. As Jim drew his horse to the curb 
Connie jumped out. 

“Mother,” she started breathlessly, “Laurel 
wants me to go to camp with her to see her 
grandfather. He’s sick and has sent for her. If 
I go with her she can come right back; if I don’t 
perhaps - 

“Do you want to go?” 
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If only her mother had decided for her, but 
to ask her if she wanted to go! 

“Should I?” she asked, her eyes fairly begging 
her mother to say no. 

Mrs. Loring stepped up to the gate and greeted 
Jim pleasantly. 

“T’ll tell you, Jim,” she said in the most matter- 
of-fact way, ‘“‘Doctor Thompson has to go over 
the mountain—here he comes now. Let the girls 
go in his car. They’ll get there before you and 
I’m ashamed to say it but Connie is scared to 
death of your black horse since he ran away the 
other day.” 

“But I can drive there in a few minutes 
protested Jim, too surprised to know just what 
to say. 

“But the doctor’s car is quicker,” spoke up 
Laurel, probably sensing Mrs. Loring’s full mean- 
ing. “Here he is. We'll be there ahead of you, 
Jim,” and while Connie’s mother made some mag- 
ical arrangements with the good Doctor Thomp- 
son, Jim was forced to turn his horse and drive 
off alone. 

Just what he said as he did turn to go off alone 
no one seemed to hear, but its intention almost 
any one could have guessed. Jim was angry; he 
would blame Connie for influencing Laurel, he 
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would blame Laurel for being so “‘silly’ as to 
allow any one to influence her “against her own.” 

And his mutterings might have disturbed Con- 
nie could she have understood his vindictive na- 
ture. But her rescue from him and his phaéton 
had brought her such wonderful relief that what 
Jim said, or even what he secretly threatened, 
meant little to Connie. 

“Oh, isn’t this splendid!” she exclaimed to the 
surprised Laurel, as they, on the back seat, drove 
off in Doctor Thompson’s car. 

“Splendid? It’s a miracle,” declared Laurel. 
“No wonder you are the girl you are, Connie, 
with a mother like that.” 


CHAPTER Xii 
CLASHING CUSTOMS 


EveEN the horrible fear that some of the girls 
might have seen her, as she rode behind Jim’s 
black horse from Vinelea Center down to Maple 
Avenue, was blotted out now in Connie’s great 
relief. 

“T would have come with you anyhow, Laurel,” 
she felt bound to say as they drove along. “I 
hope you know that I was not afraid.” 

“Or ashamed,” said Laurel, thus expressing 
more truly the real objection to that ride with 
Jim Darbell. 

“No, I wasn’t afraid,’ Connie replied cau- 
tiously. ‘But you know I don’t like that boy.” 

“IT can’t blame you for that,” Laurel quickly 
agreed. “But I shall never forget how you stood 
by me.” Laurel was too sincere to be misunder- 
stood. Connie knew she was more grateful than 
even her frank avowal expressed her to be. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything, really,” Connie in- 
sisted, rather embarrassed. “I know very well, 

rie 
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Laurel, if I needed you to help me you would do 
a lot more than that for me.” 

“T certainly would; that is, I would do anything 
in the world I could for you, Connie,” declared 
the other girl. “I hope you know that.”’ Girls 
never feel at ease when making that sort of 
speech, and neither Connie nor Laurel was any 
different from the average girl in this respect. 
A rather prolonged silence followed their con- 
fidence, and this also proved how they disliked 
spoken sentimentality. 

Doctor Thompson’s car was, for a wonder, 
working nicely, and it was pleasant to drive out 
in this lovely afternoon over the mountains, up 
through the trail of a deep, rocky ridge that would 
presently bring them to the camp of the gypsies. 

“Do you suppose,” Connie asked, “that your 
grandfather is very sick?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if he was,” Laurel 
answered. ‘He has never had any courage since 
Granny died. Strange what an influence she had 
even over strong men. She was a wonderful 
woman.” Urania’s girl was tending her memory 
homage. 

“She must have been,’ Connie added. ‘But 
look, Laurel, isn’t that Jim?” She was looking 
toward a narrow street that would presently end 
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in the avenue they were driving on, and they both 
saw approaching the unmistakable rig of Jim 
Darbell. 

“Oh, yes, that’s Jim. I suppose he’ll be ugly 
about this, but let him. He can’t boss me as he 
used to when Granny paid him for taking care 
of me. Jim is trustworthy,’ Laurel explained, 
“that is, he wouldn’t do anything actually wrong. 
But he has queer ideas about things that might 
seem wrong to others.” 

“Fe went to Lincoln School for a while, didn’t 
he?” Connie asked, showing friendly interest. 

“Yes, and he was smart, too. But he got the 
big business idea into his head and all he can see 
now is horse trading.” 

Doctor Thompson had slowed up his car to let 
the black horse pass, and he did pass at such a 
rate that the girls drew their breaths sharply 
as the carriage dashed by. 

“That’s one of your boys, Laurel, isn’t it?” 
asked Doctor Thompson before throwing his car 
in gear again. 

“Yes, that’s Jim Darbell,” replied Laurel. 

“Well, he better look out a bit,” the doctor 
warned. ‘He’s worse than a reckless auto driver 
on the road. He seems to enjoy grazing the side 
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of a car with his rig. He’s sort of cousin to your 
folks, isn’t he, Laurel?” 

“Yes; he is related to the Hortons—Granny’s 
folks, you know,” Laurel answered. ‘He does 
seem reckless,’’ she continued, “‘but he’s a wonder- 
ful driver.” 

“That’s it,’ continued the doctor. ‘“These 
wonderful drivers take wonderful chances. Well, 
here we are over the hills. I hope we find old 
Jerry no worse than usual. You know he sent 
for me too this afternoon.” 

“Oh, did he?” exckaimed Laurel. ‘“Then he 
must be very sick. I didn’t know he called you,” 
she repeated in surprise. 

“Yes,” and Doctor Thompson shifted in his 
seat as if adjusting himself to a new line of 
thought. ‘You know I am an executor of Ura- 
nia’s will.” 

SViege. 

‘And he may have some legal as well as med- 
ical business to be attended to.” The doctor im- 
plied more than he said. They were now in the 
little grove comprising the gypsy encampment, 
and he was looking about for a place to park his 
car. 

“Over there,” directed Laurel, pointing to a 
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clear spot among the wagons. “We can walk in 
from here.” 

Connie’s heart gave a little jump as she found 
herself in front of Jerry Horton’s tent. A num- 
ber of gypsy women and children were gathered 
about, perhaps merely curious because something 
unusual was going on. They stared at Connie 
and greeted Laurel gladly. The children flocked 
around Laurel, plainly glad to see her there, but 
she brushed them aside with a word and made 
straight for the sick man’s quarters. 

“Pll wait here,” suggested Connie, not anxious 
to go any farther. “‘I’ll talk to this little girl 
until you come out, Laurel. Here’s Doctor 
Thompson. Are you going in with him?” 

“Tl go in for a few minutes just to let Grand- 
dad know I’m here. But I suppose he will want 
to see Doctor Thompson alone,” Laurel replied, 
stepping under the mosquito netting door curtain 
as she spoke. 

What was going to happen, Connie wondered. 
She felt instinctively that there was something 
about to take place, something perhaps of im- 
portance to Laurel, but she, Connie Loring, was 
only there through politeness, not of necessity; 
she did not belong. 

Connie tried to talk to the children—she asked 
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them about their pets and their wild flowers—but 
she could not take her mind from the imaginary 
scenes within the tent. 

Suddenly a figure stepped from under the ropes 
that held the big canvas in place. It was Jim 
Darbell. 

“Hello!” he muttered. ‘‘Where’s Lorella?” 

“She’s in the tent,” replied Connie, trying to 
show a pleasantness she did not feel. 

“Well, you got out here safe, I see. But you 
didn’t beat me any. I was here ten minutes ago,” 
declared the boy, snapping a whip he held with 
such uncertain latitude that the children scurried 
off, well out of reach of the singing lash. 

Connie merely assented without speaking to 
him again. She hoped he would go away and 
not continue to talk to her. She was now really 
nervous. Out among the gypsies, with her 
friends, Laurel and Doctor Thompson, not near 
‘nough to speak to her, Connie, although usually 
éesourceful, was plainly excited. Jim kept throw- 
ing sidelong glances at her, and she felt the 
sneering scorn of those piercing black eyes, as if 
they spoke louder than words could have done. 

“This is just how Laurel feels among our girls,” 
she could not help thinking. “I wish I could get 
away from here.’”’ A shudder swept over her as 
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the children, flocking around her again since Jim 
had quieted his whip, seemed fairly begging some- 
thing from her, although they scarcely spoke at 
all. What was it? What did they want? 

“Poor little things,’ she almost said aloud. ‘TI 
suppose they, too, want to escape from this, but 
they don’t even realize what it is to be so—so 
uncivilized.” 

Presently Laurel appeared at the door of the 
tent. Her face was so drawn she looked almost 
old, but when she saw Jim a glance of real de- 
fiance caused her to throw her head up in sharp 
emphasis. 

‘What are you hanging around here for, Jim?” 
she said rather than asked. ‘Granddad says you 
have been neglecting things lately.” 

“You have no right to order me now,” the 
boy retorted. “I'll take my orders from them as 
has a right to give them.” He was being ugly, 
just as she said he would be. 

“Oh, I know I’m out of it all,” Laurel replied 
less loftily. ‘But I have some rights here yet, 
you know. Better look after the horses. And, 
also, you better drive more carefully through 
town. I don’t have to tell you how glad almost 
any one would be to swear out a warrant for 
you.” 
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Jim had turned away, and while he must have 
heard Laurel’s warning he paid not the slightest 
attention to her. Presently Laurel touched Con- 
nie’s hand and her smile returned with the motion. 

“Doctor Thompson will be out in a moment, 
and then will you go in?” she asked. ‘He has a 
notion he would like to see you alone?” 

“Me io 

“Yes. He never forgot Granny’s praise of 
you. He talks of you as if you were—my guard- 
ian angel,” faltered the girl, almost whispering 
the fulsome words in Connie’s ear. 

“If he wants to see me, of course I'll go in,” 
Connie replied agreeably, rather amazed at such 
a request. 

“He does want to; he’s very weak. I had no 
idea he was so sick.” Laurel’s words had an 
echo of sadness. 

“But you—won’t have to stay?” Connie asked 
anxiously. 

“No, he doesn’t want me to. I would if he 
did,” and Laurel sighed as if she were really sorry 
not to stay with her old sick friend. 

Then Doctor Thompson came out of the tent 
and said something to Laurel. He too looked 
grave. Presently he turned to Connie. 

“Just to humor Jerry,” he said, “‘you better go 
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in alone. Not that he can have anything par- 
ticular to say to you, but he seems to think he 
has,” the doctor explained. “We'll be right 
here,” he added thoughtfully, for although the 
little tent was in full sight of them, Connie had 
a queer feeling about entering it alone. She 
thought of all the old pictures she had ever seen, 
and stories she had ever read of queer kings 
who lived in tents and made captives of their 
visitors. 

And she thought of Molly! Just a quick, fleet- 
ing thought of what Molly would or might do 
under such circumstances. 

Or Mickey! He would act like a scout or a 
first-aider, of course, she thought, and be rather 
“chesty” about entering the tent of the dying 
Arab! 

‘The pageant has gone to my head!”’ she just 
had time to caution herself, as she was led by 
Laurel into the tent, the sick room of Jerry Hor- 
ton, chief of a great tribe of gypsies. 

But as she saw the man on the cot, she forgot 
all the social barriers built around him, and only 
remembered that he was smiling bravely and try- 
ing to welcome her. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MORE SECRETS 


CONNIE was glad to see that the sick man was 
not death-like. His eyes were quite bright, and 
his cheeks, so long tinted by the great outdoors, 
were still of a hue almost ruddy. 

“Daughter,” he began, “I’ve been wanting to 
see you. To have a look at the little one that 
has charmed our own girl from us.” 

“Oh, I didn’t do that,’ Connie attempted to 
protest. But he raised his hand and forced a 
fuller smile, making it clear that he understood. 

“TI know, I know,” he said. ‘‘But she’s one 
of you, not one of us, and she belongs outside. 
Come a little closer,” he urged, “I have a secret 
word for you.” 

Connie had been sitting on a camp-stool, and 
she moved it nearer his cot. The blankets, she 
noticed, were brilliantly colored, and his pillows 
were clean, in fact everything about the little 
place showed some one’s care and kindness. 

Jerry was putting his hand awkwardly under 
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his pillow. He was not too weak to move, nor 
in any way was he apparently suffering. He was 
almost raising himself up on his elbow in his 
efforts to find whatever he was looking for, and 
Connie feared the effort might be too much for 
him. 

“Can I help you?” she asked anxiously. 

“It’s here; I’ve got it,” he said, and as he 
settled back again his big hand closed upon what 
seemed to be a yellow envelope. ‘‘See that there’s 
no one—around,” he sort of whispered. He was 
acting as if his treasure were of great impor- 
tance. 

Connie glanced quickly about the tent and scru- 
tinized the opening that served as a door. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any one around,” 
she answered, her own voice held down cau- 
tiously. 

“Then take this,” he said. “Hide it in your 
dress or some place, and when my girl needs it 
give it to her. Your mother will understand 
when she—sees it, but don’t let Laurel know 
about it yet. And don’t let Jim’—he was actu- 
ally whispering now—“get near it. They have 
all been after it; it is not much, but she is the 
one to have it.” He stopped, breathless. 

Connie put out her hand to take the little 
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packet, and just as she did so she heard some- 
thing, or thought she heard a slight stir, in the 
far end of the tent. 

She had been trembling from sheer excitement; 
but now she was on the defensive. She was 
already prepared to protect this secret whatever 
it might be. 

As she took the yellow paper from the old 
man she slightly leaned over his cot, and it 
seemed to Connie that something moved very 
quietly in the rim of grass that stole into the 
tent from the outside. 

She watched a moment, and neither she nor 
the sick man spoke. Then she saw what was 
moving. It was a hand, a rather large brown 
hand, and the edge of the sweater sleeve that 
closed around it was red! 

Jim Darbell wore a red sweater! 

Beyond a little gasp of surprise that she could 
not restrain, Connie gave no sign of what she 
had seen. Jerry Horton seemed content, now 
that he had placed that yellow envelope in her 
possession, and he closed his eyes, betraying for 
the first time to his visitor his increasing weak- 
ness. 

“Do you want anything?’ Connie asked nerv- 
ously, watching his flickering eyelids. 
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“No, no, my girl,” he replied. ‘‘Just—be— 
careful. Give it to your mother i 

Doctor Thompson was at the door, entering 
again, and Connie had just time to secrete the 
envelope in her blouse before he joined them. 

“We'll have to be getting back,” the doctor 
said to Connie. Then to the man on the bed 
he said a number of things, but in her excitement 
Connie only heard that the doctor would come 
again in the morning and then “‘see about making 
the change.”’ 

Laurel came in again and Connie turned away 
to avoid seeing the affectionate farewell between 
those two, for she had sensed that the change 
spoken of was the old man’s removal from the 
encampment to a hospital. 

On their way home all were silent and de- 
pressed. Even the genial doctor hardly turned 
from his seat in the front of the car to offer 
words that might break the monotony of the 
mountain drive. What had seemed so pretty as 
they came up the hills had suddenly gone gray 
and gloomy; the hills were thickening in a late 
day mist, and even the unchangeable beauty of 
that great panorama that lay between the moun- 
tains and the peaks that picked out New York 
City seemed, somehow, changed. 
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Of course the change was in their minds and 
their attitude toward all surrounding things, for 
Connie was feeling the weight of her new secret, 
Laurel was no doubt feeling the loss of that in- 
timacy that would have left her at the bedside 
of the man whom she had claimed as a grand- 
father, and just what was on Doctor Thompson’s 
mind surely could not have been a very lively 
matter. He had acted, as he had said he might, 
as legal adviser as well as physician to the old 
man, and a gypsy chief’s business affairs are apt 
to be very complicated. 

‘Do you think he is—very bad?” Laurel asked 
the doctor finally. 

“Well, at his age, you know,” the doctor re- 
plied evasively, “‘one can’t tell. Dll get him to 
the city to-morrow, to the hospital if I can. 
That’s the only place he can get the care he needs 
for his trouble.” 

“Hospital?” repeated Laurel. “I didn’t know 
about that.” 

“He thought it best for me to explain to you, 
Laurel,” the doctor replied. ‘And another thing, 
he expressly stated,’ Doctor Thompson was 
slowing down and could talk more easily now, 
“he wants you to go heart and soul into the 
pageant.” 
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“TI knew he would!’ Connie exclaimed. ‘That 
is,” she corrected, ‘I knew any of your own folks 
would be proud of that, Laurel.” 

“That’s just it,’ declared the doctor. “He is 
proud of it. I told him how you won the part 
and all that. As a matter of fact, that seems 
to be the nine days’ wonder around here just 
now.” ‘This was a compliment for Laurel, and 
the doctor was careful to see that she understood 
it as such. 

“Yes,” Laurel replied, “Granddad did seem 
happy about it. Well,” she sighed, “of course 
Ill do my best, for their sakes, at any rate.” 

Again that declaration of loyalty inspired Con- 
nie. How hardy these people were in their sen- 
timents and emotions! Perhaps if Laurel’s grand- 
father were really to die Laurel would go bravely 
on with her part in the centennial. Did hard- 
ship and its discipline do that to people? Was 
grief a sort of self-indulgence? Connie won- 
dered. 

At her home a few minutes later she was press- 
ing Laurel to remain for tea and not to disap- 
point her mother again. 

“We can all go to rehearsal together then,” 
‘Connie pointed out. “And that’s one good thing 
about the Tysons. When you stay away they 
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don’t worry about you, and so you don’t have 
to report to them.” 

“Thanks, ll stay,” agreed Laurel, and in her 
rather indifferent decision Connie imagined she 
could trace just a little weakness. ‘‘Giving in” 
was not a habit with Laurel, but just now she 
seemed unable to oppose anything, even an invi- 
tation to tea. 

“I hope Granddad didn’t bother you, Connie, 
with his little private talk,” she remarked as they 
went up to Connie’s room. ‘‘You know he’s old 
and a romancer. He probably thinks you can 
wave a’wand over me and turn me into a silken 
lady.” 

“Ale was lovely,” Connie hurried to answer, 
mstinctively putting her hand over the paper in 
her blouse. “He seemed very sensible to me,” 
she added a little confusedly. She heard Molly 
coming in downstairs. 

“Oh, he’s sensible enough in most things,” 
Laurel continued. ‘I’m the one thing he has 
always overrated.” She stopped and ran her 
fingers thoughtfully through the fringe of tangled 
curls that had fallen on her forehead. ‘What 
parents they have been to me, Connie!” she ex- 
claimed next. ‘‘You can’t imagine the sacrifices 
those two old folks have made for me. And } 
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was only a stranger, a waif of a babe, left in 
their cates 

“You people do seem so—so sort of brave 
about one another,’ Connie remarked. “I can 
see a difference in you and in other folks. We 
talk a lot, love a lot perhaps, and of course our 
parents do an awful lot for us,’ she declared 
loyally. “But there’s something different. I can’t 
just say what it is,’ she ended, unsatisfied. 

“We do think you are sort of soft,” Laurel 
tried to help out in the comparison. ‘“‘We may 
not use as many pretty words as the more fancy 
folks do,” she said, half in jest, “but when a deed 
is to be done we do it.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” Connie agreed seriously. 
“You are quick to act: a 

“But slow to decide. I guess all persons who 
think things out carefully are more sure of them- 
selves than they. 

“Who talk instead of thinking,’ Connie con- 
cluded. “Well, I’m so glad you are going to 
stay to tea, anyhow, Laurel. Put your things over 
here on this divan, and I’ll run and tell Mother. 
As usual, she is out among her flowers.” Connie 
put affection in that remark. 

“Is Molly going to make biscuits to-night?” 
Laurel asked, trying to lighten their talk. 
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“Tl see, maybe,” Connie answered. ‘‘She’d 
love to, I’m sure, if she knew in time that we 
were to have company. Laurel, don’t you just 
love Molly?” Connie interjected suddenly. ‘She 
seems, as she says, more like a little brother than 
a sister to me. She’s so full of fun and pranks.” 

“Molly is more like us than any of you are, I 
think,” her visitor replied. ‘She does things 
quickly and doesn’t seem to worry about the con- 
“sequences. But, Connie,”’ Laurel interrupted her- 
self, “I wish to-night was over. I just dread that 
first rehearsal.” 

“Do you? Why, you shouldn’t,” Connie de- 
clared enthusiastically. “You are sure to be 
splendid. Madam Flanger told me the other day 
that—well, she said you had real dramatic talent,” 
Connie finally admitted. ‘I suppose you will call 
that ‘bunk,’ but she said it just the same.” 

“She was talking to you, little sister,” smiled 
Laurel, ‘‘and she knew she had to say something 
nice about me. But, Connie,” called the girl, for 
Connie had already taken a few steps down the 
stairs, “‘you dropped something.” 

“Oh, did I?” almost gasped the surprised Con- 
nie, for what she had dropped and what she 
managed to pick up before Laurel reached it was 
—the yellow envelope! 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FIRST REHEARSAL 


REHEARSAL! At last a rehearsal of the most 
important parts for the pageant was to be given 
in sequence. For weeks the girls had been re- 
hearsing their separate parts privately at the 
homes of members of the women’s committee, but 
now, to-night, they were going to the little old 
building in the woods. It had once been a school- 
house, and there the general effect of the cen- 
tennial play was to be tried out. 

There would be many persons for many parts, 
but a report of such a rehearsal is too compli- 
cated to give in detail, so that here the acting of 
those girls in a particular group of the fantasy will 
be told of. 

The little old schoolhouse in Cedar Grove 
stood far back from the road. It had been built 
when roads didn’t matter much, so long as a 
“team” could break through, and it had been 
abandoned some years ago, when the new and 
attractive Lincoln School was opened. 
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Laurel, Connie, Molly, Margery and Jeanette 
were among the first of the cast to arrive for 
rehearsal. Miss Holden, the seventh grade 
teacher who was one of the directors of the 
affair, was, of course, waiting for the very earliest 
arrivals, and she was just young enough to be 
quite properly called a pretty school-teacher. 
Her hair was a copper brown, her eyes the tone 
of fresh honey, and she had the loveliest ways. 
All the girls liked her and she seemed to like 
them. 

Madam Flanger, the artist and actual origi- 
nator of the pageant movement, was a woman 
known for her talents in more lines than one, and 
she was in full charge of everything. All the 
other committees took their orders and referred 
their proceedings to Madam Flanger. She it was 
who carried most of the responsibility. 

“You ought to see the stage,’’ Molly burst out 
before they had had a chance to see anything 
but the outside of the old building. “It’s like 
a platform just built under the roof. The fun- 
niest thing. If we don’t fall through the cracks 
we'll be lucky.” 

“It’s only temporary,” announced Jeanette, 
who was already showing a little nervousness. 
“T heard Madam say we had to rehearse indoors 
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and yet get an outdoor effect. That's why we’re 
tramping out here.” 

“Isn’t it cute?” sang out small Margery. “I 
never knew the old place could look like this. 
I thought it was dreadfully ramshackled.” 

“You mean ramshackle, Marge,” said Jeanette 
crisply, “and it is. They had an awful time 
trying to get it wired for lights.” 

By now the field and woodland that lay in front 
of the old brown frame building were being liv- 
ened up by young folks trooping in from the trol- 
ley line that ran beyond the road familiarly called 
Pinecone Lane. Others fortunate enough to have 
come by auto had to walk almost as far, for no 
one but a few boys who didn’t care about their 
so-called sport cars, would attempt to cross those 
fields with an auto. If the soft earth didn’t sink 
a car to its hubs, a driver was apt to break some- 
thing on the rocks that seemed to shoot out from 
the base of the mountain at intervals too close 
together for any driving. 

So the crowd gathering flocked around like a 
picnic, and Miss Holden required more force than 
her pleasant voice afforded to get the rehearsal 
under way. It was not yet dark out on the road, 
but under the trees around the schoolhouse lights 
were already needed. 
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After a lot of explaining, in which several teach- 
ers took part, the various characters were called. 
The ladies of one hundred years ago, when Vine- 
lea was nothing but a prospect, gathered on the 
platform. They spoke their parts, learned the 
“business,” which included knitting, sewing and 
some very old-fashioned methods of gossiping, 
and otherwise portrayed the characters of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The Indian girls, of which Molly was proudly 
one, had more trouble than did the ladies. They 
had been rehearsed in a queer, shuffling walk, but 
most of them made it into the Chinese glide, 
mixed with the Indian hop, the result being more 
laughable than realistic. However, every part 
had to have its turn, and when Connie danced 
in as the Spirit of the Woods, it was a relief to 
have her solo. It was not a song, but a solo 
dance, and it must be admitted she seemed to 
understand how the wood sprites should dance. 
She spoke her lines in a voice that had been well 
trained by Madam Flanger, and not to praise 
her excessively, it is only fair to state that Connie 
did very well indeed. 

They came and went, amid hub-bub and con- 
fusion in spite of the efforts of teachers and direc- 
tors, who had announced that the first rehearsal 
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should be run off quickly, as every one would have 
to be out of the woods by nine o’clock. 

“We had you in the evening,” said Miss Pen- 
nington, ‘‘to accommodate those of you who are 
busy in the afternoon.” 

As some of the more difficult parts were tried 
the novelty began to wear off, and those waiting 
became restive. 

“Tl bet we get a thunderstorm before we 
get out of here,” grumbled Geraldine Tucker. 
“It was crazy to bring us away out here any- 
way.” 

““Wouldn’t it be lovely if we had to camp out 
here for the night?’ suggested Molly, as Molly 
would. 

“Maybe you'd like it, but I wouldn’t,” snapped 
back Geraldine. “I have an appointment for nine 
fifteen and I intend to keep it.” 

There was a sudden lull in the commotion on 
the platform. 

“What was that?” the girls were asking. 
“Did you hear that awful noise?” 

“Like some one moaning,” said Jeanette. ‘Oh, 
listen! Isn’t that awful!” 

Every one was listening. A low, wailing sound 
had suddenly broken in upon their other noises, 
and while it was not loud nor sharp, it was so 
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distinctly penetrating that it seemed to strike an 
echo on every board in the old schoolhouse. 

Instantly there was panic. Every one wanted 
to get out at once. 

“Keep quiet!’ called Miss Holden. ‘What 
are you afraid of?” 

“Ghosts,” yelled out some one. ‘This place 
was always said to be haunted.” 

“How utterly absurd,” called forth Madam 
Flanger. “You must keep quiet or leave or- 
derl td 

But her words had no more effect upon the 
sudden uprising than the breath of wind that was 
just then being welcomely felt by the excited girls. 

Every one had to move, whether she wanted 
to or not, because the throng bore itself along as 
a solid mass. The place was small and space 
outside the platform smaller still, so that a few 
persons moving moved all the others in their tide. 

“But what was it?’ demanded Connie. ‘Did 
you hear it, Laurel?” she asked, for Laurel was 
nearest her and seemed the least disturbed of the 
throng. 

“Yes,” Laurel calmly replied. “I heard it— 
of course.” 

“Wasn’t it weird?’ Connie pressed, as they 
moved along and were almost at the door. 
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“Did you think so?’ Laurel answered curi- 
ously. 

“Didn’t you?” flung back Molly, who was on 
the other side of her. 

Laurel smiled queerly, but made no reply. 

“Say,” said Molly, almost blocking the heavy 
traffic by standing still. ‘‘Did you think that was 
funny, Laurel?” 

“Very,” said Laurel in that same undisturbed 
tone. 

“Then you can see fun in queer things 

“Molly! Connie exclaimed. “Please keep 
still . 

‘Well, if she knows what it is all about,’’ Molly 
muttered. 

‘Who said I did?” snapped Laurel, and as 
Connie had feared there was a new danger now 
—Laurel and Molly were about to quarrel in spite 
of other and more pressing matters to be imme- 
diately attended to. 

“Gosh! This is as bad as a fire,’ Jeanette 
groaned. “I just dropped my fan.” 

“Then it’s gone,” Connie told her. “I heard 
it crack. Molly, did you step on Jeanette’s fan?” 
she asked, glad to divert Molly. 

Molly managed to look at her. She knew what 
Connie’s voice meant, but she wasn’t going to 
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smile or pretend to understand Laurel Borden. 
She was different. She might know about weird 
night noises, Molly was trying to think, as they 
were still being jostled along, but that was no 
reason why she should sneer at those who didn’t 
know, thought Molly, not unreasonably. 

Really, Laurel might not have been actually 
sneering, but she still had that unpleasant know- 
it-all look on her face, as they were all trying 
to get to the outdoor darkness. 

“Hear it! Hear it! There it goes again!” 

More than one were uttering such exclamations 
as the excited assemblage wedged its way out. 
The noise was truly uncanny, it didn’t sound hu- 
man nor did it sound exactly like anything else. 

“Tf that isn’t a ghost it’s going to be a ghost 
soon,’ Molly dared to say, for she was in the 
habit of talking about ghosts about as familiarly 
as Connie might speak of fairies. 

“Ghosts!” repeated Laurel, with a little out- 
bursting laugh. “T’ll forgive you for thinking me 
queer, Molly,” she added, “if you really believe 
in ghosts. Poor child, you shouldn’t, you know.” 

“Some one belonging to us is surely going to 
die,’ whispered Molly at that, her pretty little 
face fixed like a solemn mask in the absurd asser- 
tion. 
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“Molly, you mustn’t,’ Connie fairly squealed 
into the ear of the girl who was claiming, at least, 
to be foolishly superstitious. ‘Don’t you know 
her—grandfather 7 

Molly pinched Connie’s arm in abject apology. 

“The ghost of an old tree owl, of course, I 
mean, Laurel,’ she made hasty amends. “And 
maybe it really is a live one at that.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Laurel positively, thus 
breaking down the one clew that might seem 
plausible. 

“Tt isn’t! What is it, then?” demanded the 
impatient Molly again, as they were finally able 
to walk on their own feet only outside in the 
summer night. 

“There comes a trolley!’’ some one yelled, and 
this was the signal for a general rush over the 
fields to the avenue, down which the car could be 
heard making its way over the hill. 


CHAPTER XV 
NEXT DAY 


“AND Laurel never got a chance to try her 
part!’ Connie was lamenting this all the follow- 
ing day, that is, of course, the day after the ex- 
citement at the old schoolhouse. 

Rumors as to what could have caused the 
squealing noise were as thick, Molly insisted, as 
Mickey Collins’ freckles and just about as reason- 
able. Naturally the boys were suspected, but 
their defense was so complete that not even their 
worst enemy—or one of the many—could have 
failed to clear them absolutely from any mischief 
or even from any knowledge of others’ mischief 
that could have made that unearthly noise. 

“There wasn’t a boy out there,” declared 
Mickey stoutly. ‘Don’t you know we all went 
to the big wild west picture at the movies?” He 
defied the girls who were cross-questioning him. 
“Think we’d miss that for any old pageant re- 
hearsal?” 

“T don’t,” replied Molly promptly, “and I 
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wouldn’t have missed it myself if I’d known it 
was at the Oxford. That’s a great picture— 
according to the posters,” she qualified slyly. 

‘And it wasn’t a bird, an owl or anything like 
that,” added Margery. She loved anything 
“scary” and this was surely a real treat to her. 

“An owl?” repeated Connie. ‘No, that voice 
never had feathers on it * 

“Unless it wore them down its back like I am 
going to in my snake dance. Honestly, Kids’ — 
Molly said “Kids” when extra reckless—‘‘do you 
suppose that ballyhoo will ‘bust’ up the ‘pay- 
geant’?”’ She used the word as Squire Simpson 
did with a decided “pay” for the first syllable. 

“Don’t be silly,” mocked Jeanette. 

“Oh, of course. What would little Dolly Var- 
den do if it didn’t come off?” teased Molly. “All 
the same, no one will ever get me out to the 
haunted schoolhouse again. Not even in day- 
light. No-sir-ree!”’ 

Nor was Molly the only girl who had come to 
that decision. A strike of the cast was what Con- 
nie called the rebellion, but it appeared the lead- 
ers, those wise enough to know what really was 
best, had promptly decided that the old school- 
house as a place for rehearsal was now out of 
the question. 
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A matter of greater importance to Connie than 
even all of this was still secretly troubling her, 
for she had not yet gained a favorable oppor- 
tunity to either give the yellow envelope to her 
mother or to tell her about it. 

There was no chance with Laurel there for 
tea, and after that the excitement of the inter- 
rupted rehearsal kept Molly literally at Connie’s 
elbow until long past the hour for sleeping. Next 
morning Mrs. Loring left the house to go to a 
-customer’s before the girls were downstairs, and 
now it was again afternoon. 

‘“*To-night,” Connie told herself, “when Molly 
goes over to Geraldine’s I’ll make an excuse and 
stay home. Then I can talk to Mother.” 

Directly after she had dropped the envelope 
on the stairs—when Laurel told her she had 
dropped something, and Connie became panic- 
stricken lest Laurel should pick it up for her— 
after that Connie hurried into her mother’s room 
and placed the little packet in her mother’s small 
handkerchief box that was away back in the small 
top drawer of her mother’s dresser. It was safe 
there, Connie was very sure, and because she 
was going to turn it over entirely into her mother’s 
keeping she felt quite satisfied that it was there 
already. 
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‘‘M other must take care of it,’’ Connie insisted 
secretly. “I just couldn’t be responsible for any- 
thing so important. Besides, old Jerry said that 
Mother would understand.” 

Jerking her truant mind back again to the say- 
ings and doings of the girls just now squatted 
on the rug that so gayly decorated the front 
porch of Margery’s home—it was her turn to 
have the girls this afternoon—Connie asked if 
any one had seen Laurel all day. 

“Nope,” jerked Molly. “I didn’t.” 

‘Maybe she’s mad about last night,” suggested 
Jeanette. 

‘Why should she be mad?’ Connie demanded. 

“Oh, some of the girls blamed her, you know,” 
Jeanette answered with assumed indifference, los- 
ing her thread on the handkerchief she was hem- 
stitching. 

“Blamed her!’ Connie’s voice rose indig- 
nantly. 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Margery, “I heard them say 
that it all came from having gypsies around.” 

“Margery Richards!’ Contempt at such an 
expression fairly seethed through Connie’s words. 
“IT just wonder if you girls will ever understand. 
Laurel isn’t a gypsy. That’s about the hundredth 
time I’ve told you that.’ She was trying to talk, 
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but her indignation made it difficult for her. 
‘“‘And even if she were a gypsy,” Connie went on, 
“she’s a wonderful girl. If you knew her better, 
you'd think so too.” 

“Hurrah!” sang out Molly. ‘Now will you 
be good, Margery. Spreading gossip like an old 
lady! Shame on you i 

“It isn’t gossip,” chimed in Jeanette, who al- 
ways had had a dislike for strange girls entering 
this charmed little circle. ‘Everybody says that 
racket was made by some person we 

“With a voice like that! Wow!” and Molly 
tried to imitate the so-called voice. 

“Oh, you know very well what I mean,” re- 
torted Jeanette. ‘“We’re not babies, nor so fool- 
ish as to believe in ghosts.” 

“Not believe in ghosts! What would this 
world be without them! Think of Snow White, 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, Alice in Wonderland— 
and Connie Loring!” As usual Molly was mak- 
ing herself the life of the party. 

“Here comes Isabel Curtis,” interrupted Mar- 
gery. ‘‘Now we will hear the latest.” 

“Charming Isabel!”” murmured Molly. “Tell 
me, please, can you see that hole in my stocking? 
Or should I sit on both feet a. 

Isabel Curtis, sauntering up the little bricked 
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path, seemed really charming, for she was a 
pretty girl, very stylishly dressed and quite the 
model of a modern summer girl. 

“Oh, how pretty!” sung out Connie. “That 
dress is darling, Isabel. Regular peppermint 
stripe.” 

“Like it?’ answered rather than asked Isabel. 
And she gave her brilliant flame-colored chiffon 
scarf a swirl that made a merry cloud of it. 

‘“What’s new?” demanded Molly, hitching her- 
self up on the foot with the holey stocking. 

“Didn’t you hear? Laurel Borden has gone 
from Tysons’ ih 

“No!” cried Connie. ‘Really? When? 
Where?” 

“Which? What?” mocked Jeanette. “You 
see, Connie, she sort of gave you the slip 
and I told you not to depend too much upon 
her.”’ 

“The idea! Asif she couldn’t do as she pleased 
without consulting me,’ replied Connie, her 
cheeks going scarlet. “I knew she was going to 
leave Tysons’, but I didn’t know when,” she con- 
cluded. 

“Well, I’m mighty glad she has left them,” 
put in Molly. She knew how Connie felt and 
was going to her aid. ‘Anybody who could live 
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with those two women and their herd of cats 
would have to be pretty dumb.” 

“Yes, it was an awful place for any girl to 
stay,’ Isabel also admitted. ‘But, of course, 
everything Laurel does seems—interesting.” 

“Why does it? More than any one else?” 
Connie again flared back. ‘I know you don’t 
mean to criticize Laurel, Isabel,” she quickly 
added, “but I am having the awfulest time trying 
to get a sort of square deal for Laurel. Every- 
body seems to enjoy uy 

“Picking at her,” chirped up Margery, who 
had just finished beading a little white bag. “Isn’t 
this sweet?” she wanted to know, holding the 
trinket up proudly. 

“Adorable,” contributed the up-to-date Isabel. 

“Just for your hanky, of course, and maybe a 
nickel or so,”’ criticized Molly, “but it wouldn’t 
go far toward holding my truck.” 

In the hour that followed just what they said 
had little interest for Connie. But she felt obliged 
to remain for the afternoon, as was customary 
when they met, and they met now as often as 
the pageant affairs gave them a chance to. 

But Laurel’s sudden and unexplained change 
of boarding place had completely surprised her. 
She felt so intimate with the girl that her con- 
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fidence was sort of shaken. Had Laurel dis- 
dained Connie’s interest? Was this interest all 
on Connie’s side? Or 

“And have you heard,” again intoned Isabel, 
“that the next rehearsal is to be held in the old 
Town Hall? That’s supposed to be ghost proof, 
and it’s near enough the fire department to call 
out the brigade if the squealing starts up again.” 

“Oh, what fun!” cried out Margery. “I hope 
it does. Wouldn’t it be a lark?” 

“For a little girl like you, Margery, maybe it 
would be,” Connie said just a bit sarcastically. 
“But you must know we have got to have some 
uninterrupted rehearsals if we are going to have 
a pageant.” 

“Oh, Connie, you’re mad now, just because 
Laurel fooled you,’ Margery retorted. “But 
we have all told you a 

“Dear me, don’t tell me again,” begged Con- 
nie. “And if you won’t think I’m just running 
away from the argument, I think I'll have to go.” 

“No painting lesson,’ Jeanette reminded her. 
“We know your mother has made you give that 
up since you fainted the other day.” 

“No, I’m not taking any more lessons this 
summer,’ Connie admitted. ‘‘And I’m sorry too, 
as I had something half done.” 
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“Wish I could chuck a couple of faints,” sighed 
Molly, “so I ‘wouldn’t have to take any more 
sewing lessons this vacation. It’s nice, I know, 
and Aunty Loring is good to give me the chance, 
but a little dead faint is lots easier,” gabbled 
Molly, who always found room for a joke when 
Connie seemed to be getting the worst of an 
argument. 

“You needn’t come now, Molly,” Connie told 
her. “I’m going in to Marshalls’. Finish your 
scarf. It looks very pretty and I’m sure Mother 
will give you a good mark for it.” 

“Instead of a faint?’ Molly had been hem- 
ming a flowered chiffon scarf and she was waving 
it over her head now just to see it soar. “Yes, 
I think it’s pretty when it’s going. If I ever 
wear it I’ll have to keep twirling around to show 
it off.” 

Connie managed somehow to get away alone. 
Isabel offered to go along, but Jeanette wanted 
her help on a drawn-work corner which, fortu- 
nately for Connie, held Isabel back. 

If only she could meet Laurel! Should she run 
over to Tysons’? What if Laurel should slip 
away somewhere, from the pageant and all? 

“Her grandfather!’ Connie was thinking so 
seriously she felt as if she were actually talking 
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to herself. ‘“That must be it. She has gone to 
be with her grandfather! And those girls sneer 
at a—a gypsy!” 

A jam in the light traffic of Vinelea meant more 
than a real jam in heavy traffic some place else. 
Everything and everybody stopped—glad to, it 
appeared. 

Connie could not cross Main Street until some- 
thing else moved first. So she stood at the cross- 
walk and looked up and down the country street 
indifferently. Presently the ice wagon, the real 
obstruction, jolted itself out of the car tracks. 
Then everything started up, and quickly as the 
few autos could move—they had been parked at 
the corner—a black horse nosed out from the 
curb at that point. 

Connie jerked back to the sidewalk and stared. 

She was watching Jim Darbell’s rig go by and 
in it she saw, besides Jim. Laurel Borden. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A PRETTY WEAKNESS 


“Take it, Mother; please take it! And don’t 
even tell me what it is. I don’t want to know. 
I’m just sick of the whole business!” 

A tangled yellow head threw itself just where 
it was sure to be welcomed: against its mother’s 
breast. Crying, actually and frankly crying, Con- 
nie Loring was just at this moment doing noth- 
ing else, unless sobbing, and gulping, and choking 
could be separated from crying. And, of course, 
it couldn’t. 

“Now here, you mustn’t act so foolish,” her 
mother gently remonstrated. ‘It isn’t like you. 
Nothing has happened to make you feel so 
badly.” 

“But every one is talking,” the girl sobbed. 
“They say it was Laurel’s fault about the re- 
hearsal the other night, and of course,’ Connie 
had to stop to get breath, but soon went on, “if 
it was her fault it was mine too, for I just made 
her take that part.” 

£47 
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“Now don’t get excited, Connie,” her mother 
soothed. ‘What you did you thought was best, 
and I’ve no doubt it will turn out all right. I’m 
surprised that you would let the girls tease you 
so. I think you're getting a little nervous, and 
you know we don’t believe in nerves,” she pointed 
out. 

“Oh, I’m all right, Mother,” the girl braced 
up. “But, you see, they did nag me so. Of 
course they didn’t think I cared so much, but 
I’ve just been thinking, dreaming and living in 
the old pageant ever since they started it. And 
if I were to spoil it by having Laurel take 
par ” 

“No danger, dear. Now you are calm enough 
to tell me about poor old Jerry. He gave you 
this to keep for Laurel?” Mrs. Loring was look- 
ing at the bulky little envelope that lay in her 
lap. 

“Yes; wasn’t it queer that he should?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Who else was there 
he could entrust with anything for Laurel now? 
Doctor Thompson will look after all the impor- 
tant affairs, but a little thing, probably very pre- 
cious *” She turned the envelope over criti- 
cally. “I can easily understand why the old man 
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would want a girl or a woman to care for a 
thing like this,” she concluded. 

“But don’t tell me anything about it, Mums, 
even if I want to know. I don’t want to know 
anything about Laurel’s affairs that she doesn’t 
know herself. I don’t believe she had anything 
to do with the rehearsal scare,’’ Connie said, her 
blue eyes beginning to swim out of their tears, 
“but honestly, Mums, she did act queer about 
it.’ Connie faltered. 

“I’m afraid there is a little mystery in that, 
dear,” her mother said cautiously. ‘The teachers, 
two of them, rode out in the trolley with me, 
and they were quite positive it was some sort of 
attempt to spoil their work. Not that Laurel 
could or would do anything like tha sa 

“And Mickey and his crowd were all at the 
movies, positively,” Connie hurried to add. 
“Mother, you never heard such a queer, wild 
noise in your life. It just struck terror in every- 
body,” and the daughter shuddered a little at the 
remembrance. 

“Yes, so I believe. Well, let us hope they 
will have better luck at the Town Hall. You 
have another rehearsal Wednesday night?” 
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“Yes. And, Mother, suppose Laurel doesn’t 
come?” 

“Oh, I’m sure she will. There now, you are 
just like Mother’s own little baby again to-night, 
darling. And, you know, Mother loves to be so 
very close to you.” 

‘“‘And just as I used to say, Mums,” murmured 
the daughter, snuggling closer, ‘“‘you are so 
‘needlesome’ to me. I always thought that was 
the word for What is the word that means 
I need you?” Connie sat up straight to ask. 

‘““Needlesome,” replied the mother, laughing 
at Connie for trying to find a better word than 
that. 

Mother and daughter almost forgot their cares 
in the little lapse into affection, for rarely did 
Connie show more emotion than a hurried kiss 
or a flash from her deep-set eyes, that only a 
mother could properly understand. But to-night 
they were alone for a few hours, and the outburst 
of weeping with which Connie began the confi- 
dence naturally ended in a good old-fashioned 
loving match. 

‘“‘Now be sure you tell me all you have to say, 
dearie,” her mother prompted, ‘“‘because this is a 
rather privileged occasion.” 

“Well, let me see,’ summed up Connie, curling 
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up again beside her mother on the cretonne-cov- 
ered divan. “I want to be sure you understand 
about Laurel’s secret. I am not to know, not 
even if I get so curious I just beg you to tell. 
You won't tell me, will you?” 

“T think you are wise not to want to know,” 
answered the mother, “because it is not easy for 
a girl like you to go about with other girls and 
keep a secret. In fact, you should not be ex- 
pected to do so,” and the girl’s shoulder received 
a protective squeeze. 

“T just couldn’t, I know, Mums. Of course 
I had one before, but Mickey shared that and 
that was different. It was sort of a duet secret,” 
she smiled. ‘‘I don’t fancy solo secrets, they’re 
too sort of worrisome.” 

“Yes. Besides, old Jerry said J was the one 
to take care of this, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he really did. And I can tell by your 
eyes, Mums, that you are guessing at it already,” 
Connie said whimsically. 

“Maybe I am,” the mother replied, with just 
the hint of a smile crossing her fine face. “But 
let’s talk about something else, safer.” 

Just then there was a quick step on the porch. 

‘Wonder who that is?” spoke Connie, while 
a tap at the door brought Mrs. Loring to open it. 
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“Oh, Doctor Thompson,” she exclaimed, sur- 
prised that her caller should be he. ‘‘Come in.” 

His grave face checked any remark from Con- 
nie. She knew something had happened. 

“T just came in from the hospital,” he said, 
tossing his hat on a chair and seating himself 
in another. ‘Poor old Jerry—is gone!” 

“Oh! gasped Connie. But the gasp of sorrow 
was for Laurel rather than for the one who had 
gone. “Poor Laurel!” she explained. ‘“That’s 
why we couldn’t find her to-day.” 

“Yes; she just sat there and held his han 
Doctor Thompson was well used to deaths, but 
somehow this one had stirred him deeply. “I 
never saw such a faithful creature,’ he continued. 
“Although they brought her up and all that, and 
she should have been grateful, yet the child 
seemed so desolate, so alone, I could hardly get 
her away after it was all over. It rather shook 
me, too.” 

“Where is she now?” asked Mrs. Loring in 
natural solicitude. 

‘She insisted on going back to that old Tyson 
place because she felt that was their wish, Ura- 
nia’s and Jerry’s,’ he answered. “But I’m not 
going to let her stay there. It’s no place for her,” 
he said emphatically. 


thy 
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“She wouldn’t come here, I suppose?” Mrs. 
Loring offered. 

“No,” Connie spoke up. “I’m sure she 
wouldn’t. But, Mother, I can’t leave her out 
there to-night all alone. Just imagine!” she burst 
out, the old expression asserting itself again in 
her excitement. 

“Why, Connie, what do you mean?” her 
mother asked, unable to keep up with the chang- 

“ing moods. 

“The doctor could drive me over for Laurel, 
and she and I could go over to Flangers’ ie 

“‘To-night ?” 

“Yes, of course. It isn’t late, and we could 
phone. Oh, please, Mother, say I can,” pleaded 
Connie. “I just must get to Laurel. She may 
be crying her eyes out ie 

“Well, she likely is doing that,” the doctor said 
slowly, ‘‘for she didn’t cry a tear while I was 
with her. You can say what you please,” he 
shook his head in affirmation, “but we can all 
learn something from the simpler folks. They’ve 
got grit if they haven’t got culture.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling everybody,” 
prattled Connie, who had suddenly become too 
excited to know exactly what she was saying. 
“But the reason I want to phone Madam Flanger 
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and go there with Laurel is—well, one reason is,” 
she admitted, “I just want to get her away from 
Tysons’ and also from that spiteful Jim Darbell! 
He’s always after her.” 

“Why, Connie a 

“But you don’t know, Mother. He’s too mean 
for anything, and I saw him peeking in Jerry’s 
tent, Doctor Thompson, while Jerry was—was 
telling me something,” she faltered, looking at 
her mother as if expecting her to help out on 
the explanation. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised at that,’ answered 
Doctor Thompson. ‘That young fellow seems 
to be headed for trouble if he doesn’t look 
out for himself. Too much liberty and too 
much spare time. The worst combination in the 
world for a young fellow. But about going to 
Flangers’,”” he resumed, “‘that’s a queer thing. I 
had forgotten for the time that Madam did tell 
me she was interested in Laurel. And she’s the 
very one I was going to ask to take charge of 
her. Of course some woman must be put in 
actual charge now. The Tysons are impossible. 
We only tried them out to follow the will of 
Urania.” 

“Then we can go?” Connie was actually 
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happy at the prospect in spite of her sympathy 
for Laurel. 

“Can't do any harm to phone Mrs. Flan- 
ger ” the doctor agreed. 

‘““May I?” Connie was already at the phone. 

“Go ahead,” answered the doctor, who seemed 
now very weary and was no doubt glad of Con. 
nie’s enthusiastic help. 

It was so quickly arranged after that that 
‘Connie hardly had time to put a few things in 
her overnight bag (the one she got for Christmas 
from Mrs. Flanger) before the doctor was at 
the wheel of his car again and she was beside 
him on the front seat. 

Excited! Not even the scare at the old school- 
house had thrown Connie into such a state as had 
the prospect of having Laurel all to herself at 
the lovely big Flanger house, which was big 
enough to house all the lonely girls in Vinelea. 
Madam had said this over the phone to Connie’s 
mother when she talked with her after Connie 
got through her part of the remarkable arrange- 
ments. 

Madam was one of those exceptional persons 
who saw things from young people’s point of view. 
She loved girls, Connie Loring in particular, ever 
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since Connie had played Cinderella to her fairy 
godmother, after which Connie was able to assist 
Madam with a piece of work that brought to 
Madam But that is the story of our first 
volume, and it all happened the summer before 
the present record was made. 

“Now, if they’re all in bed ’” pondered the 
doctor as his car turned into the wooded side 
street near the old Tyson place. 

“Laurel won’t be, I’m sure,’’ Connie insisted. 
“And you being her guardian have a right to go 
to her at any time. That's why I was so lucky 
to get you to bring me. I never could have done 
it any other way.” She frankly admitted her 
strategy. 

“You are surely a little fixer, Connie,” the doc- 
tor remarked. But the car was stopped and a 
light in that old dining-room window told the 
intruders that Laurel was not even trying to get 
to sleep. 

“There’s a side door,” Connie whispered, “and 
I’m glad they keep cats instead of dogs.” 

“Yes, that’s in our favor,’ chuckled her com- 
panion. “There you are. She’s opening the door. 
Wouldn’t wonder but she expected us.” 

The old door rebelled against the violent pull 
it was getting, but finally gave in with such a 
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swing that Laurel was almost in Connie’s arms. 
before either girl knew it. 

“Laurel, dear,” whispered Connie. 

“I knew you’d come,” said that voice so 
strangely filled with music. And when they went 
inside the house Doctor Thompson felt like a 
real intruder in the face of their affecting con-. 
fidence. 

Now Connie knew why she loved Laurel so. 

It was because Laurel loved her. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TWO GIRLS 


“Yrs, I knew you would come, Connie,” Laurel 
repeated. “I knew I couldn’t be left so awfully 
alone.” This was a new Laurel. 

“Pick up a few things in a hurry,” the doctor 
was glad to interject. “It’s getting late and Mrs. 
Flanger is expecting us.” 

Connie was standing in the middle of the room 
staring at something. She couldn’t seem to be- 
lieve her eyes. Yes, they were. That little pud- 
dle of softness was fur! kittens’ fur! 

“Laurel,” she said, “I thought you hated cats.” 

“T did, but those kittens were left alone—their 
mother is gone—so I took them in.” Laurel 
went over to the big chair and stooped down to 
pet the gray mass that hardly seemed to move. 
“They were like me,” she purred to them, ‘‘alone 
in the world, yet they had one another.” 

“And we’ve got each other,’’ Connie inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Let’s hurry, Laurel. Can you believe 
we are going to that wonderful big house on the 
hill?” 
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“I guess I am beginning to believe anything 
lately, Connie,” the girl replied. There was that 
in her resigned manner that forbade Connie 
speaking of her grandfather’s death. She would 
not tell her how sorry she was that Laurel now 
seemed so alone. Better wait until Laurel men- 
tioned his name first, Connie had decided. 

A shambling in the hall, with muttering voices, 
indicated the arrival of the Tysons. 

‘“‘They’re coming to see what the midnight ex- 
citement means,”’ Laurel remarked, smiling a lit- 
tle. ‘Be careful they haven’t a shotgun.” 

But she opened the door before the women had 
a chance to knock upon it. 

“Come in, Mary and Romola,” Laurel said 
lightly. “I suppose you thought I was moving 
out and taking the furniture.” 

The women stood there, and scarecrows was. 
the word Connie thought of. They did look so 
funny. Old bath robes, hair (if any) under 
crazy, lacy caps, slippers slipping and flash lights 
flashing. Even Doctor Thompson laughed when 
he looked at them. 

‘““Where—are you going?” It was Mary, the 
older, in the red robe and yellow cap, who spoke. 
Romola looked on, askance. 

“She’s coming with me, Mary,” the doctor 
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spoke up, and as he did Connie knew why she 
had so wanted a man along. “You see, her 
grandfather died this afternoon,” the doctor in- 
formed the scarecrows. 

“Died!” Both women blew out the word; it 
just popped out like a little explosion. 

So Laurel hadn’t told them. No doubt she 
wanted to save herself from their endless ques- 
tioning, Connie quickly and secretly decided. 

“T’m going to some friends just now,” Laurel 
deigned to explain. She could use a lofty manner 
when she chose to, Connie noticed with admira- 
tion. 

“You are not going to leave us, now, like this, 
Laurel?” Mary whimpered, again flashing her 
light on without knowing she was doing it. 

“I told you the other day, Mary,” it was the 
doctor who spoke, “that Laurel would soon have 
to make a change. She’s going to visit at Madam 
Flanger’s just now.” 

“Madam Flanger’s!” said Mary and Romola. 

“Yes, she insisted upon her doing so,” went on 
the doctor, enjoying but ignoring their utter as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Let’s hurry, girls; it’s getting late,” 
he again reminded the two, who were still finding 
things to put in Laurel’s bag. 
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“Laurel,” Connie whispered, ‘‘could we—take 
the kittens?” 

“To Madam’s ?” 

“Yes; she’d love them. Let’s do.” 

There were three little balls of fur in the chair 
and when Connie took one in her hand it tried to 
crawl up her arm. It loved the warm touch she 
imparted. 

“Give me one,” the doctor insisted. “I like 
cats—when they’re babies,” and he dropped his 
platinum roly-poly gingerly into the pocket of his 
short coat. 

“How cunning!” exclaimed Connie, for the doc- 
tor’s kitten was just peeking out over the rim 
of the pocket, its shoe-button eyes blinking at 
Mary’s flash light. 

“You can have more if you want them,” offered 
Romola, thus breaking her tragic silence. 

“These will be plenty, thanks,’ Laurel an- 
swered. ‘“‘They’re from the bag back of the barn. 
I found them crying there,” she boldly declared, 
‘“‘so I rescued them from smothering.” 

“In a ba i 

“Oh, yes, Romola. Don’t act so surprised. 
It was the bag you sometimes send things to the 
laundry in,” Laurel gave her to understand. 
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“But, Laurel, I can’t bear to have you leave 
us,” sniffed Mary. ‘You will surely come back?” 

“If I have to,’ muttered Laurel aside, not 
caring much whether or not the sniveling Mary 
heard her. 

They were all glad to get away, including the 
kittens, judging from their happy purring. As 
far as the girls could see, looking back over the 
soft summer’s night, the flash lights of the un- 
speakable Tysons glimmered pathetically from 
the door on the porch. For the Tyson women, 
Mary and Romola, were losing something they 
never could replace financially when Laurel Bor- 
den went away. 

Even yet, as they drove along, Laurel had said 
nothing to Connie of her grandfather’s death. 
But they both understood, and even the innocent 
little kittens lent a welcome diversion. 

‘What a wonderful place!” 

They were now before the big stone entrance 
to the newly acquired Flanger estate, and, antici- 
pating their arrival, Mr. Flanger had had the 
post lights turned on, so that the arch gave them 
a silent but glowing welcome. 

It was Laurel who had explained about the 
lovely place. 

“I love it,” Connie answered. “You see, I 
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came here for my painting lessons, but I have 
to stop now. Mother thinks I need a vacation, 
but I miss my art work. There’s Madam at the 
door.” 

How curious it was for the two girls to be 
entering that magnificent home as guests in this 
way! Connie almost felt proud to have sug- 
gested the idea, but the doctor and Mr. Flanger 
immediately fell into a conversation as they met 
in the nall and took all three kittens down 
to the kitchen for milk, for Mr. Flanger fell in 
love with them instantly and Doctor Thompson 
was proudly showing off their fine points. 

Madam tried to take both girls in her arms 
at once, while Aunt Isabel, Mrs. Flanger’s Aunt 
Isabel, assumed charge of the bags and gave or- 
ders to a servant very quietly. 

“Just as if you both knew that Mr. Flanger 
and I were lamenting the absence of guests this 
evening,” Madam said in her nice, calm way. 
‘And to have two girls! I used to have Connie 
once in a while,” she told Laurel, “‘but lately she 
has deserted me. Come into my sitting room 
and get your breaths,” she invited, ‘‘and Wollen 
will fetch us a cool drink.” 

Laurel was timidly glancing around her. It 
was all so wonderfully luxurious after the awful 
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Tyson place. Connie was rather familiar with 
Crow’s Rest, as the big rustic place was called, 
but Laurel had never even dreamed of such 
grandeur except in palaces. 

The sitting room was somehow done in rose 
color, but “‘done” so unobtrusively that one only 
felt conscious of its soft rosy hue, fairly caress- 
ing the objects it clung to. It was as if a big pink 
rose had melted and tinted everything in the 
room, yet it wasn’t pink nor rose color, just a 
blush. 

A sense of unreality could not be shaken off 
even by Connie, for she was familiar with the 
more practical rooms while this—this was gor- 
geous. 

Laurel was well able to control her own sur- 
prise, and did so with splendid manners, Connie 
noticed. What a change for her! Would it 
last, even for a little while? 

But this was only the beginning of her good 
fortune. In the dainty blue and white room as- 
signed them, in their twin beds with the fluffy, 
downy furnishings, the girls talked late, very late 
that night. And it seemed to Connie that at last 
she had reached the heart of Laurel. 

“Will you be able to come to rehearsal Wednes- 
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day?” was one of Connie’s questions, after more 
surprising matters had been discussed. 

“Oh, yes. I am not going to miss a rehearsal 
for anything,” Laurel replied. “I promised 
Granddad I would do my very best for the 
pageant.” 

“I’m glad of that,’’ Connie said relievedly, and 
then, somehow, they both stopped talking. 

After a few minutes Laurel spoke again. 

“IT know what every one is saying about me 
and the racket last week,” she said finally. “And 
I just don’t know what to do about it.” 

“What can you do about it?” Connie asked in 
surprise. 

“T don’t know exactly. It is so hard to know,” 
and 2gain she paused. 

“What don’t you know about, Laurel?” Con- 
nie was sitting up in bed in her eagerness to 
understand this new manner of Laurel’s. 

“Well, you see, now I have two sets of friends, 
the new and the old. It is puzzling to know 
which to—to stick to,’ she said simply. “I 
wouldn’t want to hurt either one.” 

“But, Laurel, what would that have to do with 
the noise that scared the girls so? You know, 
we were talking about that.” 
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“Yes, I know, but I am puzzled just the same.” 
She yawned a little and at once Connie became 
conscience stricken. 

“T shouldn’t talk so long to you,” she said. 
“Tet’s go to sleep. You have had such a—long 
—day.” 

“The longest since Granny went,” replied 
Laurel. “Isn't it lovely to think they may be 
together now?” 

Gently, very gently, sleep came at last, but it 
was filled with dreams for both of the visitors. 
Connie’s newly found happiness had been rudely 
disturbed by the puzzling words and the more 
puzzling manner of Laurel, when the noise at the 
old schoolhouse was mentioned. How strangely 
she had acted! 

Could she, Laurel, after all, have been in any 
way to blame? If she knew anything about that 
disturbance surely it was her duty to tell some one, 
and so put a stop to the foolish talk of haunted 
places, and the ghosts of early settlers trying to 
disrupt the pageant. 

That one little blot of a thought held its place 
so persistently in Connie’s mind that it was there, 
thinking itself, without any effort of encourage- 
ment from her. It seemed to dangle on a thread 
in the top of her mind, tapping back and forth, 
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back and forth, until sleep snapped the string and 
let it lie there. 

But it was not gone, for hardly had she opened 
her eyes and remembered all about the night be- 
fore, when again it was at work, tapping so un- 
pleasantly to be recognized. 

What a mean, tantalizing little thought it was! 
Trying to accuse Laurel! 

With the loveliness surrounding her, and the 
sight of Laurel in her pretty, flowered silk robe, 
Connie banished this thought determinedly. 

“Are we real,” Laurel asked, ‘“‘or have I 
dreamed this?” 

“We're real and this is the morning after we 
arrived,’ answered Connie. “Do you like it, 
Laurel?” 

“T love it.” She stretched out luxuriously and 
then looked carefully over the beautiful room. 
Connie watched her, too absorbed in what Laurel 
thought to pay any attention to her own feelings. 

It was easy to guess that this house had been 
planned and arranged by an artist, and also that 
the artist had plenty of money to work with. 
The walls were pearl gray, the windows framed 
in heavenly blue, the fine pictures blended as if 
made upon its walls, or, as Connie thought, they 
must have ‘‘just grown there.” 
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Beside each of the beds was a great, white 
bearskin rug. Oh, if only the kittens could nestle 
in those! 

The girls took some minutes to enjoy their 
scene, then Connie said: 

“Don’t you think, Laurel, we must be movie 
queens?” 

“Yes,”’ said Laurel, taking up the pleasantry, 
“T’m sure this is Hollywood.” After a few min- 
utes she added more seriously: 

“But do you know, this is the only thing under 
a roof that has ever seemed real to me, except 
your house? JI wonder why I shouldn’t feel 
strange in all this?” 

“Maybe it’s because you belong in it, Laurel,” 
suggested Connie, glad to show her confidence in 
Laurel’s ancestry. “If Molly heard you she 
would say you had your grandmother’s fortune- 
telling gift. Molly declares she believes in 
witches and fairies and all that, but I guess she 
just likes to make believe she does. But you see, 
Laurel,” and Connie got the other slipper on, 
‘you do sense what is back of things. Now, my 
mother is the realest person you could find on 
earth, and Madam Flanger is the next realest. 
So that’s why.” 

“Perhaps. But let’s get up. It’s almost eight 
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. o'clock. They let us sleep it out, I guess. Oh, 
isn’t the view perfectly wonderful from this win- 
dow?” 

Connie jumped over to the pretty window and 
upon the little seat. 

“Oh, isn’t it gorgeous!” she added. “Look at 
the shaft of sunlight cutting those evergreens. 
Laurel, if only I could paint a scene like that I'd 
be the happiest person in the world.” 

' “You may. They say if you want a thing hard 
enough and it’s good for you you will be sure 
to get it. But I’d be wildly happy if I could just 
live in a place like this.” 

“You may,” said Connie, imitating Laurel’s 
tones as she had used the same words. ‘‘Who 
knows?’ An eloquent pause suggested her spec- 
ulations. Then she said to Laurel in her own 
sweetly whimsical way: 

“Let’s go and see our kitty-cats.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FAIRIES UNAWARES 
“On, Mums, isn’t it de-licious!’’ Connie gur- 
gled. ‘And to think that J had something to do 
with it.” 

“Quite a little, it seems to me,” hinted Mrs. 
Loring. She was not foolish enough to pile 
praise upon Connie’s unsettled head. 

“Oh, well,’ demurred Connie, “I suppose 
Laurel would go under Mrs. Flanger’s protection 
sooner or later. Doctor Thompson said so. But 
to think she is actually going to stay there!” 

“IT know you are not envious, Connie. You 
wouldn’t change, would you?” 

“Never. [ve got my Mums, and Molly-o, and 
a nice little house. What are castles on the hill- 
tops to me?” she said grandly, throwing in some 
unrelated gestures and a number of uncalled-for 
dance steps. 

The news had just come to them from Laurel 
herself. She was going to live with those be- 
loved and celebrated folks, Mr. Gerard Flanger, 
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Mickey’s patron and a champion golf player, and 
Madam Flanger, Connie’s fairy godmother, art 
teacher and best friend next to her own mother. 

Molly’s belief in fairies would surely have ex- 
plained such a situation as this, except for that 
other law called Compensation. Laurel deserved 
something better than she had been getting. All 
her childhood, from actual infancy, had been beset 
with such hardships as must accompany the life 
of gypsies, when the gypsies are babies, girls or 
women. It may be well enough for boys to wash 
in ponds and fry greasy bacon over burning sticks, 
but girls need cleaner conveniences and better 
kitchen service. 

Laure! was growing to be a handsome young 
girl. She happened to be dark-complexioned, not 
because of her gypsy life, but because her own 
father had come from the Latin races. If she 
ever found out about her own people—and surely 
Madam Flanger would want to do so before ac- 
cepting the adoption papers—then, as Connie had 
always insisted, Laurel Borden might be estab- 
lished as a member of the real English gentry. 

Three days had passed since the night of Con- 
nie’s ride with Doctor Thompson—what Molly 
would call ‘‘the midnight ride of Pauline O’ Dear.” 
There had been rehearsal after rehearsal for 
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the different parts of the pageant, Connie had 
danced her slippers off and on, Molly had all but 
flown away in her Wild West feathers, as she 
insisted upon naming her war-bonnet, when she 
wasn’t calling it the old feather bed, words and 
music by the same company, or the raid on Squire 
Simpson’s chicken coop. Anyhow, the long, 
feathery headpiece, already hired with her cos- 
tume, gave Molly as much fun as the big mush- 
room hats gave Mickey and the three other boys 
who were to sit under the hats and be “toad- 
stools.” 

“Everything goin’ lovely,” wheezed old Noddy 
Webster, the oldest inhabitant, aged eighty-one 
years according to himself. His relatives were 
apt to declare he was over a hundred and in his 
second childhood. 

Noddy was all ready to represent the first in 
habitant. It was he who would, the trainers 
hoped, barter with the Indian, Whohoo, in the 
person of Jay Talbolt, hardware dealer, betimes, 
but Indian for the pageant. 

“Better study up your lines, Noddy,” his fellow 
councilmen would say when they met him any of 
these days. “You know, speaking pieces ain’t 
like fightin’ with the boys. Boys’ll run, maybe, 
but we want our audience to stick.” Put that at- 
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tempt at humor down to Tom Larkin, the livery 
man. Tom was wearing whiskers in the pageant 
and was to sport the name of Nathaniel Shaw. 
Nath Shaw, it seems, was the man who cut the 
road through over the mountain, and thus estab- 
lished friendly relations with the natives of other 
parts of the earth, bordering on Newark, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

“Nath must have been a hustler,” old Squire 
Simpson would say. ‘Some job to cut through 
them rocks.” 

“Yeah,” drawled David Blaney. ‘Know your 
piece, Squire?” 

“Pret’in near. I’ve been a-sayin’ it to Martha. 
But she’s in the sewing circle part and can’t keep 
her mind on council affairs. Well, we'll see to- 
morrow night. Last rehearsal, you know.” 

Dave knew. Yes, the last and dress rehearsal 
would be held to-morrow night. 

“‘And listen here, Connie,” Mickey ordered. 
“T’ll bet that that noise will come again.” 

“Mickey!’? exclaimed Connie. ‘What makes 
you say that?” 

““*Cause I heard fellers say so,’ 
swered decisively. 

“Fellows? What would they know about it?” 

“They aren’t It; ’tain’t their doings,” Mickey 
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the boy an- 
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hurried to explain. ‘“They’re all right boys, and 
wouldn’t have anything to do with scarin’ 
folks ii 

“Ts somebody else scaring folks?’ Connie de- 
manded to know sharply. 

They were just walking along to Baker’s store, 
and although Mickey and Connie had always been 
the best of friends they had been rather estranged 
lately. Not through any disagreement, but be- 
cause Connie was so busy with Laurel’s affairs 
and with the pageant, and Mickey, as a popular 
little caddie, was very busy indeed with the mid- 
summer golf tournament. 

So they were happy to meet, even for the lim- 
ited walk down to Baker’s store. 

Mickey promptly and positively disclaimed 
knowledge of any one or any thing having to do 
with the interruption of rehearsals, but he insisted 
just the same that the “‘hoodoo” would be there 
just the same. 

‘“That’s too foolish, Mickey,”’ declared Connie, 
“‘to say something is going to happen and to have 
not the slightest idea of how it will happen.” 

‘“*’Tain’t so foolish, either,” he in turn declared. 
“We often know we're going to have a big thun- 
der storm, but that’s just all we know about it, 
isn’t it?” 
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The unanswerable question left them at the 
parting of the ways, Connie going into Baker’s 
and Mickey swinging the friendly old golf club 
in the general direction of the golf course. 

Whether the promoters of the pageant had 
been suspicious of trouble accompanying a general 
rehearsal held in a public place, or whether it 
really had been more convenient to have the prac- 
ticing done, as Molly would say, on the install- 
ment plan, it would not be easy to guess, but, as 
a matter of fact, the hoodoo of the centennial, 
as the mysterious disturbance was now generally 
called, was a thing to be avoided. So all the re- 
hearsing since the attempt at the old schoolhouse 
in the woods had not only been held privately 
but almost secretly. 

But the big night had come, in spite of all its 
delays, and folks of Vinelea, young and old, were 
going without supper, or dinner, as they chose 
to call the evening meal, to get ready in such 
costume as could be worn, or if not worn then 
carried, to the old Town Hall. 

Next door was the fire house, with old Captain 
Duffy on night duty, and Captain Duffy neither 
read stories, played cards nor went to sleep when 
he was in charge of the fire house. 

Laurel telephoned that she and Mrs. Flanger 
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were going in the Flanger car, and would call 
for Connie and her mother. Also, Laurel offered, 
they would take any of the other girls who would 
be at Connie’s home, ready to go along. 

“Oh,” squealed Connie delightedly, “can you 
imagine it, Molly? To see those girls who were 
so mean about Laurel # 

“Hitching on her car,” finished Molly. “Jean- 
ette was snippy about her, and just why no one 
could guess. Because Jeanette isn’t any million- 
aire that I can see,” criticized the frank girl. 

At any rate a good-sized party congregated at 
Connie’s in response to her hint anent Laurel’s 
car, and why shouldn’t Connie enjoy the turn 
of the tide in Laurel’s favor? 

The girls were mostly speechless, although 
Margery managed to prattle some, for Margery 
never missed a chance at something exciting. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” she chirped. ‘And 
Laurel can give such peachy parties.” 

“I guess Laurel will travel a lot and spend 
much of her time studying music,” Connie was 
glad to announce. But it didn’t sound like Con- 
nie. 
Molly said: “And we’re tickled to death to 
, tell you that she’s going to have a little sport 
car for her sixteenth birthday next month. It 
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sort of pays to be a pretty gypsy, doesn’t it? 
And I had to be born—of Irish parentage!”’ she 
ended in a mock wail. 

Everybody knew how Molly loved her Irish 
parentage, and how she imposed upon her Celtic 
inheritance for much of her mischief, but it did 
her good to talk that way before the girls. 

They were quite “dumb” as they “‘crawled into” 
the lovely car; the quotes mean Molly, but Laurel 
_ was so charming, like one “born to the purple” 
(Connie this time), that the girls soon recovered 
their faculties, and joy was then rampant. 

Even to get out of the long, graceful touring 
car in front of the fire house, where a real crowd 
had already assembled, gave each and all, in- 
cluding the obdurate Jeanette, that emotion so 
often called a thrill. 

How the boys stared! The girls’ costumes 
were, of course, enough to attract attention, but 
the big car ‘did the trick.”” Mickey said that; he 
was standing by the fire-house window watching 
for Connie. He had a bundle under his arm— 
his costume—and something that looked like a 
paper parasol closed. That was the toadstool hat 
and it was closed up like a parasol. 

Connie knew he was waiting for her, so she 
stepped back to speak to him. 
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“It’s all right,” he said, in his direct, boyish 
way. “Don’t worry. Pop Duffy is on the job 
to-night”—he twisted his thumb back to point 
to the captain at the fire house—‘“‘and won’t much 
happen over there that he doesn’t hear. Pop’s 
a peach of acop,” declared Mickey. “He oughter 
have old Sleepy Hollow’s cinch.” 

Which meant, translated, that Captain Duffy 
would make a more competent police officer than 
Cyrus Bradshaw, who could sleep standing up 
by the post office, according to the very best 
authorities. 

Connie said something pleasant to Mickey and 
hurried along. She wasn’t worrying about the 
hoodoo; she was too much interested in rehearsal. 

Early as it was Miss Holden was already hear- 
ing parts. A group of boys were on the platform, 
and she was struggling with them to affect a sem- 
blance of similarity between the lines they were 
speaking and what boys of one hundred years 
ago might have said under the circumstances. 
The author of the story, Mr. Blakelee, was scowl- 
ing in a seat arranged especially for him beside 
the old square piano, and members of the com- 
mittees, men and women, were doing their best 
to look as important as they felt. 

Presently the stage was cleared and the first 
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act called. This was composed of a group of the 
earlier settlers who bought the ground from the 
Indians, and the Indians also were trying to do 
their parts in striking a bargain. 

How those old Indians did groan and growl! 

“But say something! Try the words,’ Madam 
Flanger ordered, as the four men in big blankets 
and numerous other uncomfortable wrappings 
growled and grunted. ‘You don’t suppose the 
ground was bought or bargained for without some 
words passing, do you?” 

“And if Andy Moultin don’t stop that noise 
he’s apt to ‘bust’ his growler,” chuckled Squire 
Simpson to Dave Blaney, as they awaited their 
turn to be laughed at. 

It was by no means easy work for those in 
charge, or for the actors either, and after a 
few of the groups had been “put through their 
paces,’ as the men said, the girls all but lost 
interest, and only casually remarked upon the 
absurd costumes of the old-fashioned ladies of the 
sewing circle. 

“Get ready for the phantasy!” called out the 
coacher for the girls’ group, “and please keep 
your parts in your hands so we can hurry through 
without so much prompting.” 

A fluttering of all the little things that girls 
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always flutter, including their hearts and voices, 
introduced the number in which Laurel was the 
Spirit of the Storm and Connie the Spirit of the 
Woods. The other parts were less important to 
the pageant, but not to the separate performers, 
and when Madam Flanger blew the whistle every 
one was ready. 
The mushroom boys scampered out first. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE HOODOO 


How funny the mushroom boys were! 
Squatted on each end of the stage, arms folded 
tight and shoulders narrowed, they really looked 
like toadstools under the big yellow canton flannel 
hats. The scene was charming, as the various 
groups of dancers, girls and boys in spritely wood- 
land costumes, cavorted about, forming an appro- 
priate background for the solo dancers ready to 
appear. 

Jeanette was lovely as the maid of olden days, 
in her Dolly Varden dress, her high-backed flower 
bonnet, her reticule dangling from a conspicu- 
ously posed hand, and, yes, she was wearing the 
disputed pantalettes. She sauntered into the gar- 
den and spoke her lines with splendid effect, in- 
deed. She was strikingly pretty in that outfit, 
every one thought so. Betsy Lane herself couldn’t 
have been prettier. 

Then, when some of the sprites tried to entice 
this earth maid into their bower, Connie, the 
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Spirit of the Woods, appeared to fairly float in on 
air, so daintily was her dance executed and so ef- 
fective was her filmy costume of diaphanous pastel 
draperies, the sleeves like wings attached to her 
finger tips, and the robe itself just a cloud of gray 
and green chiffon. 

Her yellow hair was bound with a wreath of 
oak leaves and her sandals just showed her bare 
feet, but protected them as she sprang about, 
merely alighting here and there or swirling in her 
cloud of atmosphere like a real human bird or 
butterfly. 

Connie loved to dance! Nothing bothered her 
now, and the buzz of voices scarcely touched her 
hearing as she went from meter to meter on the 
tune of the Hungarian dance music being played 
by the pianist who was a friend of Madam 
Flanger’s. 

‘Peachy!’ Molly was whispering to Margery. 
The Indians girls were not ‘‘on” now. 

“But wait until you hear the storm come. 
Laurel’s just wonderful in her part,’ Margery 
promised breathlessly. 

‘She can’t beat Connie; no one could,” Molly 
insisted loyally. ‘Madam says Connie’s an artist 
at dancing as well as with her brushes. Just look 
at that!” 
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A swirl that finished the wood sprite’s dance 
was now being executed with such dexterity that 
the ball of gauze spinning there was only betrayed 
by Connie’s pretty yellow head. Every one 
clapped and applauded just as if this dress re- 
hearsal were the actual performance, and as the 
nymph joined the other sprites surrounding the 
pilgrim, Jeanette, as the Maid of Years ago, 
there was heard the voice of the Storm—Laurel’s 
seductive, tragic lines, that menaced while they 
charmed, and threatened while they allured. 

‘Oh,’ came an audible murmur from those 
listening. They were fascinated. The change 
from Connie’s airy dance to that voice from afar 
sounding words of warning was like magic. They 
heard: 


“The sky is changed and such a change! O night 
And storm and darkness! ye are wondrous 
strong 
Yet lovely with your strength, as in the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder!’ ” 


The voice behind the scenes paused or broke, 
for the vibrant utterances, in the strangely deep 
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rich tone peculiar to Laurel Borden were too 
powerful to pause; they broke as the words 
ceased. 

Somehow the audience seemed spellbound. Al- 
though few outsiders were there in the old Town 
Hall, this number of the phantasy had stirred 
them deeply. 

They waited! 

What next? 

A figure appeared clad in black, in her hand a 
sword that actually flamed and upon her dark 
hair a crown of flashing, sparkling little lights 
that cracked into points of flame ready to ignite 
the very air about her. 

How lovely! 

Laurel as the Storm Spirit was lovely, tragic 
and unreal. She didn’t seem like a girl with that 
blackness wrapt about her and the sword with 
its flash lights and her crown with little elec- 
trified ornaments. It all made her queenly but 
so unreal! 

She started to speak again as the nymphs and 
sprites and the little pilgrim shrank away from 
her. But the Spirit of the Woods braved her 
presence, stepped out in her path and begged the 
Storm to be merciful. 
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“To our tender beauty, to our loved young 


Buds and flowers, be merciful and spare , 


Connie was still pleading when suddenly there 
was a strange sound. Was it made behind the 
scenes to represent the storm? 

“Listen!’? called out more than one in fright, 
almost in terror. ‘“There’s that—noise—that 
hoodoo.” 

By now the sounds had increased, and the 
weird, shrieking, wailing something, not like any 
human voice, nor like any other known quality, 
came in somewhere as if from the skies and, al- 
though it was only a shrill odd sound, just as 
before it penetrated the entire room and terrified 
those who heard it. 

Instantly there was confusion. 

*‘Where are the men?” women wanted to know. 
“They should have stayed here.” 

But Laurel was still upon the platform. Beside 
her now were Madam Flanger and others trying 
to quiet those out front. 

“Don’t be alarmed,’ Laurel said coolly; “‘it is 
nothing to be alarmed about. Just stay where 
you are and go on with your parts. Let me go. 
Excuse me from my part and I’ll—be back,” she 
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declared, turning before any one could answer her 
and rushing off the platform. 

The effect of Laurel’s action and words merely 
added to the general consternation. 

“She knows!” 

“IT told you it was gypsies.” 

“That’s what we get y 

“Silence!” called out Madam Flanger. ‘You 
are acting like a lot of babies. This rehearsal 
must not be interrupted again. There are many 
things that could cause such a noise. The wind 
is strong this evening, and old places like this 
often make their own wild music.” She was 
frankly indignant at the childishness of these 
country folks. 

“Go on with the parts,” called out Mr. Blake- 
lee, who was still out front, and the timid ones 
noticed that he very promptly followed Madam’s 
directions, but made no brave attempt to settle 
the disturbance himself. 

Somehow Miss Holden and Madam Flanger 
' managed to restore order and at last the re- 
hearsal proceeded. Laurel not being there, her 
lines were read by the coach, Miss Golden, from 
New York, and in less than half an hour the 
phantasy was concluded, this being the number 
in which the girls participated. When the women, 
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representing the later period, the early eighties, 
took the platform word was quickly passed 
around among the girls that Laurel was back. 

And she was back stage talking calmly and 
quietly to Connie and Mrs. Flanger, so quietly 
that those listening most attentively failed to 
catch a single word of what she was saying. 

‘There wasn’t a sound of the—the trouble 
since she went out,” Margery told Jeanette, as 
they took off the most perishable parts of their 
costumes and hurried to pack up for home. 

“Don’t you suppose J noticed that,’ snapped 
Jeanette. ‘I always told you ‘ 

“Do you suppose she’ll take us back in her 
car?” Margery interrupted to ask. 

“Tf she doesn’t we know the way.” Jeanette 
flung out the words as if she hated them. 

“Well! What have I done that you snap 
at me like that, Jeanette?” Margery demanded 
to know. “I should think you’d be happy and 
proud. Your part went wonderfully.” 

“Did i¢?° 

Margery surrendered. Jeanette just wouldn’t 
talk and she didn’t need to for all of Margery. 

But the more tactful ones were crowding 
around Connie and Laurel, by way of telling how 
beautifully they did. Laurel smiled and thanked. 
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them, her masked face betraying no inkling of 
what she had done when she rushed out from 
the platform, or how she had so magically put 
a stop to the interruption. 

“Come along,” called out Madam Flanger 
when the last number was finished. ‘We must 
get home. Laurel, dear, will you and Connie see 
that your friends get in the car promptly? I 
have to meet some of the ladies at home after 
we get there.” 

All this while Connie had been in a state bor- 
dering on panic. When Laurel so daringly spoke 
from the platform and then rushed off it, no 
one knew better than did Connie how her action 
would be understood. It was Connie who felt 
so personally responsible for Laurel, who was so 
proud of her, so anxious about her complete suc- 
cess and, most of all, who loved her so well. 

“Whatever she does,’ Connie was thinking, 
“it will be all right when we get to understand 
ite: 

There had been hints, angry words and some 
faint sounds after Laurel went out, but who was 
speaking to her it was not possible to guess, for 
only Laurel’s voice was faintly distinguishable 
to Connie’s closest listening. 

What actually happened she had no idea of, 
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but that something did happen, and that Laurel 
was the one who found the source of that horrible, 
weird, shrieking noise and silenced it Connie had 
not the slightest doubt. 

“Come along, girls,” Laurel was now calling 
out. ‘Madam is in a hurry, and if you want a 
ride home—tumble in.” 

“Can I bring Linda, please, Laurel?’ Margery 
asked, Linda being a strange girl who lived for 
-the summer near Margery and whom Margery 
wanted to cultivate. 

“Why, yes,” Laurel replied. ‘You're so tiny, 
Marge, you can sit on some one’s lap and give 
Linda your seat. Say, Connie,” she called across 
the scene, “‘did you see my sparklers? Can’t find 
the pole with the gas in it and I’ve got to have 
that for the show.” 

“T’ve got it,” called back Connie, so glad to 
hear Laurel talk in that happy, reckless way, for 
this, she understood, meant that Laurel had just 
experienced a relief from a long-hidden anxiety. 


CHAPTER XX 
FREEDOM 


Nor having a chance for a private word with 
Laurel, Connie was obliged to go home, or be 
left home from the party in the Flanger car, 
without obtaining the slightest clew to the mys- 
tery. 

First thing next morning she telephoned Laurel. 
As an excuse she told Laurel that her kitten, the 
one she had taken from Tysons’, had a new trick. 
He would take buttons from Mrs. Loring’s but- 
ton basket, one at a time, go to the top of the 
stairs and drop the button down just to hear it 
tap on the steps. 

Laurel answered that by showing off her kit- 
ten’s tricks. It seemed that Sparkle, who was 
black and white, could actually put the light out. 

‘How? demanded Connie incredulously. 

“By pulling the chain,” declared Laurel. 

“How could a kitten pull a chain?” 

Then Laurel confessed to her part in the trick. 
It seemed she would tie a piece of paper on a 
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string and tie the string on the light-pull. Of 
course, when the kitten got playing wildly with 
the paper, he would pull on it, with both six-toed 
little claws. Then the string would pull the chain 
and out went the light. 

They laughed about it, but it was easy to guess 
that something more important than kitten’s tricks 
was uppermost in their minds. Finally Laurel 
introduced it. 

“Say, Connie,” she said, lowering her voice, 
“T must see you this morning. Shall I send over 
for you or do you want me to go to your house?” 

“Oh, either one, Laurel,’ replied Connie 
quickly. ‘But Mother is just out and Molly is 
over to Geraldine’s. Perhaps you better come 
over here.” 

A few minutes later the car which Laurel sel- 
dom used—preferring to remain a good walker 
as she always had been—pulled up at Connie’s 
door and Laurel jumped out. The car left im- 
mediately, so Connie knew that Laurel intended 
to stay for some time. 

How pretty she looked as she stepped from the 
car! Certainly Laurel seemed born for distinc- 
tion, Connie thought, as she noticed her yellow 
flannel sport suit, with its small hat to match. 
All around the edge of the yellow felt hat Laurel’s 
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black hair curled out like fine feathers from under 
a bird’s wing, and her deep coloring brought out 
the deeper tones of her dark eyes. 

“How I do love dark girls!’ Connie just had 
time to decide, as Laurel stepped into the room. 

“You must think me dreadful,” she began at 
once, “not to tell you anything about last night, 
but honestly, Connie, I was afraid to.” 

“Why?” Connie was too serious now to waste 
words. 

‘For so many reasons,” faltered Laurel. “You 
see, Connie, I had to deceive you—somewhat. I 
knew what that noise was the first time I heard it.” 

“You did!” 

“Yes, but I couldn’t tell. I had to go very care- 
fully about anything where Jim Darbell was con- 
cerned i: 

“Jim Darbell!” Connie interrupted. 

“Yes. He is so jealous. And he kept threat- 
ening you » 

‘You were trying to save me, Laurel,’’ Connie 
guessed quickly. 

‘Why shouldn’t 1? You were more to me than 
he was or the whole tribe, for that matter,” and 
her black eyes flashed defiantly. 

“But just look at the trouble it made,” Connie 
pointed out reasonably. 
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“And if I.exposed him there would be more 
trouble,” Laurel began to explain. “In fact, I 
had to pretend I didn’t even know about it. You 
see, Connie, he heard you talking to Granddad 
and he believes that you have—the secret letter 
that is passed on to each new queen of the tribe.” 

“The secret letter !’’ Connie was too surprised 
now to do more than repeat Laurel’s words. 

“Yes. Of course I knew or guessed that Grand- 
- father gave it to you for me, but I knew it was 
safer in your keeping than it would have been 
with any one else.” 

“Laurel,” burst out Connie, “I didn’t know 
what it was. I don’t even know now. I gave 
it right to Mother and told her not to tell me 
about it. Since you didn’t know, why should I?” 

“That was fine of you, Connie,” declared 
Laurel. “I might have known you would do 
something like that. And your mother has it 
now?” 

“Yes, I’ve never asked her one word about it 
since the night I came from the camp. I thought 
I saw Jim Darbell peeking under the tent when 
I was in there,” Connie recalled. 

“Hfe was. But you can’t blame Jim so much. 
It means a lot to him. His mother, you see, ex- 
pects to be elected in Urania’s place, and Grand- 
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dad held the papers they always use in installing 
a queen. Personally,” said Laurel half scorn- 
fully, “I think it all a lot of nonsense, but the 
old folks expected me to believe in all their tra- 
ditions.” 

“‘What strange things they do,” Connie could 
not help remarking. ‘I shouldn’t have believed 
that the gypsies we see all around could be so 
different from all the rest of the people.” 

Laurel’s face assumed a fixed look. It was 
partly of defiance and partly an expression of 
contempt. She glanced around the simple living 
room and then a bright smile made her prettier. 

‘When I see your home, Connie,” she said 
seriously, ‘and I realize that a woman, your 
mother, has worked to make this home as sweet 
as it is, I cannot help but be disgusted with all 
the lazy old gypsy ideas. To live under trees 
may be a beautiful dream, but even a gypsy wants 
a tent and a gypsy woman wants some comforts. 
The difference is just that they are not willing 
to work as hard as civilized folks do. They’re 
plain lazy,’ denounced Laurel, throwing her fine 
head up as she finally renounced and denounced 
the gypsy tribe. 

“But they do work,” Connie felt obliged to in- 
sist. “Sometimes they do dreadfully hard work.” 
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“Yes, sometimes. That’s the way animals 
work; without system,” said Laurel. ‘And the 
women are made to tell fortunes. They don’t 
believe any of that nonsense, and they know they 
are breaking the laws in fooling the silly ones. 
Oh, I can’t tell you, Connie, how hateful it all 
was to me.’ She stopped and Connie did not 
feel that she should at once question her further. 

But Molly might run in at any moment, and 
Connie’s mother had only gone out to do some 
shopping, so Connie could not delay too long. 

“You are happy with Madam Flanger, though, 
aren’t you, Laurel?” Connie asked. 

“I’m afraid to be happy, Connie,’ Laurel an- 
swered. ‘It seems so unreal. A few weeks ago 
I was living with the cats at Tysons’, and 
now 

“That was awful,’ Connie murmured. 

‘“‘And it would be just as awful yet only for 
you,” Laurel said softly. 

“But Doctor Thompson was not going to let 
you stay there.” 

“Queer how he did let me stay there,” Laurel 
commented, smiling a little. ‘But, Connie, I must 
hurry,” she interrupted herself. “I want so much 
to tell you all about last night; but again I’m 
bound by one of those silly promises. Gypsies 
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seem to exist on promises,” she scoffed. “I used 
to think they were brave and noble. Bunk! 
They’re just an excuse.” 

“T know,” Connie remarked. ‘I’ve gotten into 
foolish promises, too. Last year with all that 
fairy godmother stuff I kept promising Mickey 
and promising Molly and promising the other 
girls i 

“Until you couldn’t use your own name,” 
Laurel finished for her. ‘“That’s just it. But 
last night I felt I just had to make one more 
promise,” she finished, hesitating as she admitted 
If. 


Connie could not delay her question longer. 
“What happened last night?” she asked simply. 

Laurel put her arm affectionately over the 
shoulder that was leaning toward her. 

“When I dashed out that time,” she said, “I 
was determined to catch Jim. I knew he was 
doing it, and I had been trying to decide whether 
I should protect the gypsies from any public dis- 
grace which was apt to fall upon them all if 
Jim were found out, or whether I should expose 
the trick and save the pageant. But Jim had 
promised to stop. Of course I went to him after 
the old schoolhouse scare,” she went on, ‘‘and 
he promised then. But somehow he couldn’t get 
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it out of his mind that the way to obtain those 
papers and maybe to get me back was to scare 
the pageant out of existence. He called it ‘bust- 
ing up the show,’ and you know, Connie, boys 
are awfully silly about doing such stunts. They 
just think they’re great if they can scare folks.” 

“Oh, I know that,” agreed Connie. ‘Even lit- 
tle Mickey is tickled to death if he can fool some 
one into a scare,’ she remarked good-naturedly. 

“That was it,” went on Laurel. “But, of 
course, I knew if he ever did try it again I should 
have to be fair to you and Madam and every- 
bod ss . 

“Well, you certainly were last night, Laurel,” 
Connie interrupted. “I shall never forget how 
you called out and dashed off that stage! It was 
the best part of the pageant. But, Laurel, I 
hadn’t noticed. Isn’t your hand cut?” for Laurel 
was trying to hide a bandage that was wound 
around her left hand. 

“A little. That was part of what happened,” 
she said. ‘‘You see, I found Jim out under the 
roof. He had gone up on a rope ladder that 
he had thrown over the edge of the building, and 
there he was, like some old gnome clinging to the 
edge of that roof.” 

“What was he doing?” Connie naturally asked. 
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“You'll think I’m a queer girl not to answer 
that,” Laurel said, with a sigh. ‘But that’s just 
where another foolish promise comes in. Jim 
pleaded so, and Jim was good to me, you know,” 
she admitted ruefully. 

“Tt’s because he thinks so much of you that he 
hates me for taking you away,” Connie said slyly. 
‘And you see, Laurel, I too have a mystery to 
unfold. Mother said last night that she and 
Doctor Thompson had decided the only way to 
straighten all this out was to—to let us know 
what was in your grandfather’s yellow envelope,” 
Connie concluded, with a gush, her face burning 
now with a new interest. 

“All right,” agreed Laurel. “I knew that was 
what should be done. And, Connie, although I’ve 
never been curious about the folks who seemed 
to have deserted me,” she declared, “‘for Madam’s 
sake I suppose I had better find out just who 
they were.” 

Connie promptly agreed to that. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A REAL CHANGE 


Ir was Mrs. Loring who proposed the excur- 
sion to Asbury Park. 

“Pageant or no pageant,” she said to Mrs. 
Lawrence, “our girls have got to have a trip to 
the beach. They always have had one at least, 
and what would a vacation be without it?” 

“T was thinking the selfsame thing,” Mrs. 
Lawrence replied, “but I didn’t like to say any- 
thing lest it would interfere with their rehears- 
als. But the children should have a change.” 

When they came to this decision the ladies 
were visiting with Mrs. Lawrence on Sunday 
afternoon. Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Tucker had 
just come along from their regular afternoon 
stroll—Mrs. Tucker took a walk every day— 
and they had joined Mrs. Loring upon Mrs. 
Richard’s front porch. 

“T really believe the girls are working too 
hard in the pageant,” Mrs. Tucker declared. “I 
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have actually heard Geraldine going over her 
lines in her sleep.” 

“Yes,” joined in Mrs. Richards, ‘and Mar- 
gery is so nervous she even looks thinner to me. 
I think what they all need is a complete change, 
if it is only for one whole day.” 

Mrs. Loring did not say how very much Con- 
nie needed the change in her own opinion, for 
not only had Connie worked hard with the pag- 
eant, but her efforts to untangle the gypsy mys- 
tery were by no means a matter of recreation. 

“This is the very week to go to Asbury,” Mrs. 
Loring did say, however, “and I don’t think 
there will be anything special on Tuesday. Sup- 
pose we plan it for Tuesday.”’ 

And that was just how it was planned. Need- 
less to say the girls were delighted, and from 
the moment that the proposed excursion was 
mentioned to them until they were on their way, 
it was just what their thoughtful mothers had 
intended it should be for them—a complete 
change. 

‘And we are not even to mention pageant,” 
Connie told the girls that Sunday evening after 
the ladies had been visiting Mrs. Lawrence. ‘We 
are to forget every single thing but the fun of 
going to the beach.” 
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“That’s easy enough,” Margery agreed. “I 
guess I'll be glad not to worry about my part 
for a whole day.” 

“And [ll tell you, girls,” spoke up Molly, “it’s 
all right to be an Indian. I like the part. But 
when Connie’s curls got in my eyes the other 
night I gave the war whoop! Thought they 
were my feathers.” 

“Who all are going?” asked Margery. She 
- had that way of always picking out the news. 

‘Just you, Jeanette, Molly, Geraldine and I,” 
said Connie. 

“And your mother and mine,” added Geral- 
dine. 

“Shall we bring lunches?” This was Margery 
again. 

“No,” answered Geraldine, scorning the very 
idea. ‘You don’t want folks to think we’re from 
the backwoods, do you?” 

“We don’t want them to,” Molly said slyly, 
“but I’m afraid of my life they will, just the 
same.” 

Now, a trip from Vinelea to that wonderful 
beach front of New Jersey, Asbury Park, is quite 
a treat in itself, for it includes first a bus ride 
through Vinelea to the Montclair trolley, then 
the journey over the mountains into Newark, 
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and at Newark the train is taken for the sum- 
mer resort. 

Tuesday favored the girls by being a lovely 
day, and the start was made exactly on time, with 
no one late, except Connie, and she had simply 
forgotten to leave a message which her compan- 
ions suspected was for Laurel. Connie had to 
run up to the Post Office to mail the note she 
was leaving but she got back in time to allow the 
party to get on the five minutes past seven trol- 
ley. 

Early? Yes, it was early, but a trip to As- 
bury Park takes several hours, and the start is 
always made as early as possible, to afford as 
much time as can be wedged in at the beach, be- 
tween the in-coming and out-going trains. 

“Well,” sighed Molly when Connie had finally 
found her seat in the trolley and the conductor 
had given the motorman the go-ahead signal, 
“this beats practicing for any old pageant. I 
wouldn’t be a working Indian all the time for 
quite a salary. Margery, what are you chew- 
ing? I thought we were forbidden to fetch 
lunch.” 

Margery drew her small face into a queer lit- 
tle pout and handed over two chocolate creams. 

“Why didn’t you say you wanted some?” she 
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replied to Molly’s teasing. “I suppose you are 
thin enough to eat candy. Have some?” 

Molly made the sort of puckery face that 
matched Margery’s, and took the creams. They 
went along in comparative silence while the two 
chewed. Margery and Molly were always “at 
it,’ as Jeanette expressed their bantering, for 
Molly loved to tease Margery and Margery 
never gave in without a struggle. 

Mrs. Tucker and Mrs. Loring, who were per- 
sonally conducting the little party to the beach, 
had at once entered upon their own day of en- 
joyment. They visited and chatted as the car 
rolled along, the early hour of the morning being 
a very good time to enjoy one’s self on the sub- 
urban trolley. 

“Do you think we could 
to Geraldine. 

‘“‘Are you trying to say something pagean-try 
to me, Connie Loring?’’ Geraldine interrupted. 
“Your tone of voice sounds a little suspicious.” 

Connie laughed. “I was just going to say,” 
she began again. 

“Then don’t say it,” Geraldine interrupted 
again also. 

So Connie was forced to desist. But it was 
not easy for her to leave the Vinelea matters 


” Connie began 
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aside so suddenly, for the pageant itself was not 
only “sticking pins in her mind,” but there were 
the troubles of Laurel and other gypsy compli- 
cations to fight down. 

“Well, it’s all right not to talk about things,” 
she reminded Geraldine, “‘but I’d just like to know 
how we can stop thinking about things?” 

“You can’t, I suppose,” replied her seat part- 
ner. ‘But honest, Connie, I’m glad of this 
change, and I think your mother was wonderful 
to propose it,’’ she finished. 

Their car was now passing through Newark 
and many stops were being made for the early 
business folks of that important little city. Even 
Molly and Margery had declared a truce in their 
warfare, for there were many things to attract 
their attention along Newark’s thoroughfares. 

At the big station they found there was just 
“comfortable time for the train,” as Mrs. Tucker 
said, and that time was consumed in buying litera- 
ture for the trip. This included an art magazine 
for Connie, a ‘“‘funny paper” for Molly and Mar- 
gery and a fashion magazine to be shared by Ger- 
aldine and Jeanette. 

‘And we'll probably just glue our eyes on the 
windows and Jug the reading stuff, unread, back 
to Vinelea,”’ said Connie this time to Jeanette. 
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“Do you think Molly’s dress is pretty?” she 
asked next. They were now out on the platform 
waiting for the shore train and as Connie spoke 
she was looking with unhidden admiration at 
Molly, in her new yellow embroidered voile dress. 

“It’s lovely,” Jeanette answered. “How dif- 
ferently Molly looks since she came to live with 
you? She is just like another girl.” 

“Mother loves to make things for her,’’ Con- 
nie remarked. “She says she is so easy to dress.” 

“Your dress is just sweet, too,”’ Geraldine told 
Connie. ‘The blue . 

“Don’t tell her it matches her eyes,’’ inter- 
tupted Jeanette. “She hates that. Say it’s a 
pretty blue.” 

“Tt is,” faltered Geraldine. 

As a matter of fact, all the girls looked pretty, 
for Geraldine was wearing what Molly called 
‘a spiffy linen,” Jeanette was, as usual, rather 
primply dressed also in linen—sailor’s blue for 
traveling—and Margery, who during the entire 
summer never seemed very far separated from 
some sort of organdie, was wearing a pink one 
to-day. 

So they made a jolly little party as they jour- 
neyed along, and just as Connie had suspected, 
the varied literature bought for the trip lay al- 
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most unlooked at. Natural pictures as seen from 
the car window were too strong in the competi- 
tion. 

After riding for over an hour, however, the 
girls began to count the remaining miles on their 
time tables and to compute how much time ex- 
actly should be required to cover the miles that 
lay between them and Asbury Park. 

“Tt’s only a few stations past Red Bank,” Mar- 
gery told every one who cared to hear, ‘“‘and we 
are almost at Red Bank now.” 

“Why, we’re stopping!” Jeanette exclaimed, as 
after a sudden jolt the train slowed down. 

‘“‘There’s something the matter,’ Connie said 
at the moment her mother and Mrs. Tucker mo- 
tioned the girls to sit still. 

‘People are getting off,’ Margery began ex- 
citedly, ‘‘and this isn’t any station.” 

All of which proved to be quite true for, after 
keeping to their seats for a considerable time, 
as Mrs. Loring and Mrs. Tucker insisted that 
they should, the car now empty except for them- 
selves, soon became a poor place to view the out- 
side happenings from. Something had happened 
to the mechanism of the train, and whatever it 
was it appeared to take a long time to put back 
in order again. 
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“Couldn’t we go out and see those men dig 
clams?” Connie asked, for along the bank, where 
the water from the ocean had made its way in- 
land, the old clammers could be seen prodding 
with forks and spikes. They had not stopped 
long to view the delayed excursion, and were now 
working away in the wet sand hunting for the il- 
lusive clams. 

Jeanette had her camera and snapping pictures 
was a welcome diversion. They “snapped” the 
train although Connie insisted they had only got 
a couple of car wheels in, and they snapped the 
clam diggers, of course, Molly ridiculing that at- 
tempt by declaring it was a rather unsightly pile 
of drift wood that Geraldine was aiming at, in- 
stead of the picturesque clam diggers. 

“But isn’t it lovely here!’ Connie sighed con- 
tentedly. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be splendid if we could 
just stay here instead of going into such a 
crowded place as Asbury Park?” 

“Stay here!’ almost shrieked Margery. ‘‘Con- 
nie Loring, you may be queer about scenes and 
odd pictures, but this compared with Asbury 
Park fe 

“Took where Molly’s going!” exclaimed Jean- 
ette, for Molly was actually starting to walk out 
in the wet sand after some object which she saw 
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perhaps, but no one else could see. ‘“‘Molly!” 
Jeanette called. ‘You'll “ 

“Oh! cried Connie, ‘‘she’s sinking!” 

“Molly! Molly!” screamed Margery, just as 
if calling out would do anything for the girl who 
was now so firmly embedded in the wet slime that 
surrounded the water’s edge that she seemed in 
imminent danger of being drawn all the way 
under. 

‘““Where’s Mother?” cried Connie excitedly. 
“What shall we do?” 

But Molly’s voice now sounded above the con- 
fusion and somewhat allayed their fears. 

“Hey, Mister!’ she called out lustily to the 
fishermen who were quite a distance ahead of 
her, nearer the real water. ‘‘Mister!’’ she yelled 
again. ‘Come get—me—out—” 

The girls waited anxiously. Would the men 
come to her rescue? 

Mrs. Loring and Mrs. Tucker were now 
watching also. 

“Dear me!” Margery began, if she had really 
stopped her exclaiming. 

“They'll get her,” Connie said with assurance, 
for the man, who was plainly the older and more 
capable fisherman, was now plowing his way 
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through the wet beach toward the still impris- 
oned Molly. 

She managed to wave her hands above her 
head and pretend to be having a fine time out 
there, stuck in the mud, but it didn’t look so 
funny to those watching her. 

As the fisherman came up directly to her no 
one spoke. ‘They were too interested in his ac- 
tions. How would he pull her out? 

“He’s saying something to her,” ventured 
Margery, but no one bothered answering that 
silly remark, for naturally the man would be 
“saying something to her’ unless, as Connie 
snapped, “‘he was dumb.” 

Then 

“Hurrah!” shouted Molly, so loudly that every 
one could hear plainly and also see what the 
cheer was for. Molly had put her two hands on 
the old man’s shoulders as he stooped toward her, 
and when he stood up he brought Molly up with 
him! 

“Oh!” sighed Connie. “I suppose she’s lost 
her slippers!” 

But she had not, for after the fisherman had 
taken a few steps inland, still supporting the ven- 
turesome one, it was perfectly evident that she 
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was still wearing her black pumps. It was easy 
enough now for her to run to the party awaiting 
her on the shore and she hardly reached them 
before they all heard the signal for the train to 
start. 

“The first act!’ Molly dared to remark. 

“Molly,” said Mrs. Tucker, just a little bit 
severely, “you shouldn’t have done that.” 

“T know it,” answered Molly too comically to 
permit any one to scold her further. 


CHAPTER XXII 
AT THE BEACH 


Tuey all laughed heartily over Molly’s acci- 
dent as they rode those last few miles between 
Red Bank and Asbury Park. 

“If you ever saw yourself going down,’’ Con- 
nie told her. ‘Really, I just thought your head 
would go under next.” 

“But it didn’t,” chirped Molly. ‘And just look 
at my pumps!” She stuck her two feet out for 
the damaged shoes to be inspected. ‘‘Now maybe 
Auntie Loring will let me buy a new pair.” 

“Guess she’ll have to,’ said Connie. ‘“Cer- 
tainly those look anything but pretty.” 

“And salt water simply eats up leather,” re- 
marked Jeanette. 

“Tt does? Wish I had known that when I was 
in it,” declared Molly, laughing. ‘‘Maybe I could 
have got it to eat up some of my freckles. Oh, 
here’s North Asbury!” she exclaimed joyously. 
“Get your bags, girls. If any one forgets her 


bathing suit, you know, she can’t go near the 
21r 
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water,” she chanted, in imitation of the old fash- 
ioned rime about some one hanging her clothes 
on a hickory limb. 

Crowds of persons left the train at the big 
summer resort, in fact the train practically emp- 
tied there, proving that others besides Vinelea 
folks felt they needed the day’s outing by the 
great sea waves. 

“Can we walk down to the beach, Mother?” 
Connie asked. ‘“There are so many things to see 
if we walk along instead of riding in a car.” 

“Judging from the crowds packing into the 
trolley, dear,’ her mother answered, “I guess 
we'll have to walk, whether we want to or not. 
And as we’re late now we better go right along.” 

“Keep together,” Mrs. Tucker warned. ‘This 
crowd is rather difficult to navigate with. Wher- 
ever it goes it seems bound to take us all along 
with it.” 

But after they reached Cookman Avenue there 
was more chance to saunter along as they pleased, 
for the excursionists simply streamed by, leaving 
that side of the walk nearest the shop windows 
comparatively clear. 

This suited the girls who were delighted to 
inspect the show windows of the city by the sea. 
They tarried so long admiring hats, dresses, shoes 
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and all the other attractive articles displayed, that 
the ladies piloting them were obliged to urge a 
little haste. 

“We will have so little time,’ Mrs. Tucker in- 
sisted, ‘‘and we must go in the water before we 
eat lunch or we shall have to wait quite a while 
aiter:” 

“Why?” asked Molly innocently. ‘Afraid the 

ocean will spoil our lunch?” 

“Spoil our digestion,’ exclaimed Connie 
crisply. “But do look at that poor little old 
woman selling postcards. Mother, we must buy 
some,’’ Connie insisted. 

In her wheel chair the little old woman selling 
postcards was one of the familiar figures of As- 
bury Park, and when the girls stopped to buy from 
her, more and more persons stopped also, until 
her day’s trade was very profitably opened up by 
the Vinelea patronage. 

“That’s the way,” grumbled Margery. “They 
all crowded around just because we stopped; as 
if she were running a bargain sale of her cards.” 

“Good thing we stopped, then,’ Molly spoke 
up, ‘for we brought her a lot of trade. But do 
move along, Marge. The others are a block 
ahead. Take some of my cards if you don’t like 
yours,” she offered generously. 
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“Hear it! Hear it!’ called back Connie, who 
was a little distance ahead. The ocean’s roar was 
indeed being heard above the din of all other 
noises. 

“Of course we—do!” answered Molly. ‘‘And 
we smell it—too. Don’t you love that salty 
smell?” she asked Margery, whose arm she was 
using as a steering crank for the smaller girl who 
seemed unable to keep up with Molly’s prancing 
pace. 

Then the ocean at last. Standing beside the 
great pier that is built far out into the water, 
the little party stopped to enjoy the magnificence 
of it all. 

Forgotten now was the pageant and its vari- 
ous parts, forgotten was the gypsy girl and her 
problems, even dear old Vinelea itself was for- 
gotten as the girls at last stood looking at the 
majestic Atlantic Ocean. 

The summer day, so calm on land, was riotous 
enough upon the water, for waves broke far out 
from the shore, spilled themselves in tremendous 
rolling billows, turning proudly inside out to show 
their fleecy linings, and then dashed upon the 
beach tossing bathers up upon the sand with the 
gayest kind of recklessness. 

‘Ch, let’s get our suits on and go in quickly!” 
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Connie urged. ‘We shouldn’t lose a minute 
more.” 

Not one of the party intended to miss ‘‘a min- 
ute more,” and the ladies promptly urged their 
way through the crowds that seemed everywhere, 
finally reaching the little box office in front of the 
ticket window where the blond girl, chewing 
gum, sold the tickets. 

In spite of the cramped quarters of those tiny 
bath houses the girls managed to undress and 
dress in record time, so that they were into their 
suits and waiting in “the alley” when Mrs. Lor- 
ing and Mrs. Tucker joined them. 

Geraldine had a pretty Jersey suit of green 
and white and she looked very smart in it, for 
Geraldine always dressed neatly, but the other 
girls were wearing very simple suits, Connie’s be- 
ing dark blue, Jeanette’s dark red, Molly’s blue 
also, and Margery had on a homemade outfit of 
something striped that looked so very queer and 
old fashioned that Molly could hardly keep from 
saying something funny about it. It made her 
think of an awning after a storm. 

“Tsn’t it fine to go without stockings?” she said 
instead, however. ‘‘I can’t see why we have to 
wear so many clothes sometimes and so few at 
some other times.” 
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But they were hurrying to the water and cared 
little for such common-place remarks. The day 
had warmed up to true summer temperature, and 
no sooner had the little party reached the bath- 
ing grounds than they raced down the sandy 
beach, made hold of one of the big ropes that 
fence in the safety lines, and so began the real 
sport of a day at Asbury Park. 

Trying to hold on while the heavy waves broke 
over their heads, trying to gain the shore when 
the biggest waves chased them in and trying to 
avoid swallowing more salt water than could be 
pleasantly taken care of kept the girls very busy 
in that first half hour. 

“You can’t stay in too long,” Mrs. Tucker told 
Geraldine who happened to be near enough to 
hear her voice over the noise of the ocean. ‘‘Bet- 
ter come out awhile, sit in the sun and go in 
again for a little longer time. We've got a lot 
to see, you know, and our bathing suits have to 
be almost dry before they go in the bags.” 

“But isn’t it glorious here!’’ exclaimed Connie, 
dancing up and down as the waves dashed by. 

“For a little while, it is,” qualified Geraldine, 
“but when we get our sunburn well soaked in per- 
haps we'll think Vinelea just as glorious.’ Ger- 
aldine took good care of her skin. 
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There weré many interesting sights all about 
them, but the bathing was too great a joy to be 
spoiled by sight seeing. Little children would 
toddle down to the water’s edge, dip in pudgy 
pink toes, then go a bit further. Not being wise 
in the ways of the ocean, the tots would fall and 
try to scramble away from the mighty waves that 
had no respect for babies, while excited mothers, 
nurses or other care-takers would dash to endless 
-and continuous rescues. 

“Aren’t they funny!” Geraldine exclaimed, as 
two very fat youngsters went along hand in 
hand. 

They were boys—their closely cropped heads 
being held up so manfully that no one could have 
mistaken the youngsters for girls. One wore a 
little blue Jersey suit and the other was in 
red. 

“Just look at those two,” Molly also pointed 
them out. ‘They’re just like Kewpies.” 

“And they’re going clam digging,” Jeanette 
added. ‘See the shovels.” 

“No one seems to be with them.’ Connie 
made that remark. 

“This is the great playground for nurse maids,” 
Geraldine said, a little sarcastically. ‘I wonder 
parents can trust their babies to some of the maids 
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who just loll around the beach while the babies 
wander on.” 

“Those two certainly are wandering on,” Mar- 
gery said. “And no one seems to be noticing 
them but us.” 

There were numbers of children all about, just 
as little, just as fat and just as cute, but these 
two really seemed to be all alone. 

The girls watched them dig their shovels into 
the sand and again race along. When they 
reached the dark, wet sand they both drew back 
a little, but some object came floating in towards 
them on a friendly wave. It seemed to be another 
shovel and they evidently wanted to catch it. 

“Watch them!” murmured Margery, although 
the girls were all watching them most intently. 

The babies had let go of each other’s hands 
and both were preparing to dive after the incom- 
ing shovel handle. One made a little jump for it, 
but like a fish the shovel swam away, and the 
baby laughed as happily as if he had actually 
captured it. 

“Now watch Peter!’ suggested Connie; “‘that 
was Paul. I know they are Peter and Paul be- 
cause they are so bravely trying to walk the 
waters.” 
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“When did Paul ever walk the water?” scoffed 
Geraldine. 

“Maybe he didn’t but 4 

“Oh, see that wave coming!” cried out Jeanette. 
“Those babies u 

But the wave had caught the babies! 

Like two little chips they rolled into the water, 
and although crowds of people were all around 

holding on ropes or even swimming against the 
"waves, there was too much confusion for any one 
to have noticed the babes tumble in, unless they 
had been—as the girls were—watching them. 

Connie and Geraldine both realized the chil- 
dren’s peril and, without waiting a moment, both 
girls jumped up and dashed down to the water’s 
edge. 

“Oh!” screamed Geraldine, ‘“‘see that baby go 
out % 

And the little fellow really was going out, per- 
fectly helpless in the surge of the powerful waters. 

Both Geraldine and Connie were fairly good 
swimmers but to swim in the surf is no ordinary 
feat, and the undertow proved so strong that the 
girls had difficulty in keeping themselves from 
floating out, as they tried to catch hold of the 
children. 
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“Baby! Baby!” shouted Connie. ‘Take hold 
my hand!” 

But the child nearest Connie was evidently too 
much surprised to do anything so sensible as that. 
Besides, another wave washed over them all and 
not even Connie could then see Geraldine. 

Mrs. Loring and Mrs. Tucker were now down 
to the water’s edge, as were also the other girls. 

“T’ve got him!” called out Connie, who was 
not swimming, neither could she regain her stand- 
ing but she was somehow managing not to be 
washed out in the strong undertow. Geraldine 
too had been able to grasp a little fat leg that 
belonged to the youngster they had been calling 
Paul, and now both the rescuers were being as- 
sisted to their own feet! 

There had suddenly appeared in the water two 
young men and each of them had quickly reached 
the struggling girls with the babies. A strong 
arm was held out to Connie and, as she gladly 
felt her feet again touch the sand, she was look- 
ing into a pair of wonderful brown eyes! 

Not more than ten feet from her Geraldine 
was experiencing a similar surprise, for she too 
was now upon her feet and she too could not 
avoid looking into the face of him who supported 
her. He seemed to have blue eyes. 
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“Oh, thank you!” gurgled Geraldine. ‘We 
were afraid the babies would be washed out.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the young man with the 
blond hair. ‘‘We also were afraid the babies 
would be washed out.” 

Connie was now on shore and there Geraldine 
joined her, the two little victims of the floating 
shovel laughing and shouting as if the affair was 
about the best piece of fun they had had in all 
their gay young lives. 

“Thank you so much,” Mrs. Loring said, just 
a little excitement marking her voice. “The un- 
dertow is so strong uy 

‘“We are the ones to be grateful,” said the 
young man, who looked to Connie so wonder- 
fully handsome. “You see,” he continued, “these 
are our babies!” 

“Your babies!’ The chorus came from all the 
Vinelea folks, including bashful little Margery. 

“Yes. We promised to take care of Ted and 
Timmie, but they slipped away,” Geraldine’s 
blonde young man explained. ‘‘We just had our 
backs turned a moment ” He was loading 
little Timmie up on his strong shoulders, while 
Ted was being raised almost as high on the 
shoulders of the other man. 

The children’s glee was so noisily attested to, 
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just then, that all any one else could do was to 
stand by and applaud, but Geraldine and Connie 
were anxious to slip away. 

“You see, we promised to take care of them,” 
one young man said to Mrs. Loring and Mrs. 
Tucker. ‘“They’re from our hotel and we hadn’t 
anything else to do to-day.” 

“But they are as slippery as eels,”’ insisted his 
companion. “You girls were fine to be so prompt 
about catching them.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t anything,” protested Connie, 
naturally embarrassed. 

“Indeed it was,” insisted the darker stranger. 
“Those youngsters could have swallowed enough 
water in a very few minutes to make them pretty 
sick. ‘[hanks—a lot,” he said again, this time 
surrendering to the noisy demand of little Timmie 
that they go and get peanuts. 

As the young men turned away, each with a 
youngster upon his shoulders, the girls broke out 
in a chorus of laughter. 

‘Act two!” announced Molly. ‘And say, girls, 
as life savers you are both—peachy!” 


” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FUN AND FROLIC 


“OH, just one more dip?” Connie begged, for 
word had gone forth that the bathing time was 
over. 

“One—more!” repeated Geraldine, following 
Connie’s example by plunging headlong under a 
nice, quiet wave. 

“T’m not going to get my suit wet again,” 
Margery announced. ‘It’s too hard to get it 
dry. You go along, Molly, Pll sit and dry out 
Berter.”’ 

But the “one more” couldn’t seem to be 
reached, for not only had all the girls, except 
Margery, dashed back into the water the very 
moment they had been warned to dry out their 
suits, but they were all now so thoroughly enjoy- 
ing that last dip that the ladies were, indeed, re- 
luctant to force them to give it up. 

“Guess we’ll have to go,” Geraldine told the 
others finally. ‘“The mothers may be hungry, if 
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“T’m ravenous,” declared Connie. “Salt water 
always starves me. Come along, Moll. We'll 
have to do something about these wet suits. 
Can’t wait for them to dry for I’m just too hun- 
gry.” 

Every one seemed to agree with Connie, and 
as they left the water each tried to wring what 
water could be coaxed out of the little skirts, but 
they depended mostly upon the strong sunshine to 
do their drying. 

Dressed again with the damp suits crowded 
into their rubber bags, all hands gladly followed 
the leaders, Mrs. Loring and Mrs. Tucker, who 
had decided upon lunch at one of the pier pa- 
vilions. 

“How good everything smells!” Geraldine ex- 
claimed when a frankfurter stand was passed and 
its savory odors floated out through the salty air. 
“T always want to eat those poisonous things 
when I come down here, but—I did it once. 
Never again!” sang out Geraldine tragically, thus 
telling the story of her encounter with the wily 
frankfurters in those two expressive words. 

“Oh, I would so love just one string of them, 
a pair, you know,” sighed Molly. ‘Don’t you 
suppose we might get a sample frank? Mm-m-m! 
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Did roses ever smell like that?” she asked, with- 
out really wanting to know. 

There was no denying the appetizing effect of 
that pungent odor, but such a feast was not for 
the Vinelea girls. 

Seated at two tables directly overlooking the 
ocean, Mrs. Tucker, after making a few pointed 
suggestions as to the suitable repast, ordered for 
everybody, and not a single ‘frank,’ not even 
Molly’s sample, was mentioned in the entire list. 

But how good everything tasted! 

“We’re coming down to Spring Lake as soon 
as the old pageant is over,” ventured Geraldine. 
But she was instantly checked! She had used the 
forbidden word. Pageant! 

“But I wasn’t talking about the pageant,” she 
protested. “In fact, I was saying something op- 
posed to it.” 

“But we were not even to say the word,” 
chirped up Margery. ‘‘Now you've got to pay a 
forfeit.” 

“Oh, you can have my dessert, Marge,” offered 
Geraldine indifferently. “I’ve had enough any- 
way, and dessert makes me too fat.” 

But even thin little Margery had had plenty 
without the extra dessert, and presently all were 
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finished and ready again to explore the mysteries 
of the great New Jersey summer resort. 

“The Barrel of Fun first,” insisted Geraldine, 
making a bee-line for Ocean Avenue where the 
glaring big signs coaxed every one to come and 
have a barrel of fun. 

And it really was just that. The girls entered 
the barrel and tried to walk. But the barrel kept 
rolling and they kept slipping, and every one kept 
laughing until there was nothing but fun in that 
barrel. 

“Tl bet I can walk through it,” boasted Molly, 
taking some very bold steps forward. 

“Look out!” warned Margery as Molly tried 
to balance herself. 

‘Whoa!’ called two little boys who knew the 
trick and actually could walk the barrel. 

But Molly couldn’t. She threw her weight first 
on one foot and then on the other, but she could 
not keep her balance, and over she went, into the 
most undignified little pile, Connie falling on top 
of her and Geraldine just managing to escape the 
pair of them. 

How every one laughed! Especially Molly 
and Connie. 

“Worse than the ocean,” declared Connie. 
“How ever will we get up?” 
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But the men in the bright red coats and white 
trousers came forward promptly, and in the most 
matter-of-fact way just took Connie and Molly 
by the arm, got them to their wobbly feet and 
escorted them to the other end of the queer place. 

Geraldine and Jeanette came next, unescorted, 
but Margery was so small the man who helped 
her literally lifted her out, just as they had seen 
him do to the very smallest children. 

“Oh!” sighed everybody. 

“It was fun while it lasted,” breathed Molly, 
“but it didn’t last long.” 

Next they tried the Old Mill. In this they 
took seats in a queer little underground boat and 
in the darkest kind of a tunnel they sailed, see- 
ing nothing until a light would flash. 

Then a skeleton! Next a horrible old alligator 
with snapping jaws, grotesque animals made to 
suit the chamber of horrors, and after more of 
this than any one of them could even pretend to 
enjoy—although Molly would continually exclaim 
“How lovely !’’—they finally reached the end of 
the tunnel and once more emerged into the glo- 
rious daylight. 

“Doesn't it make you feel queer?” gasped Con- 
nie. ‘Even out here everything looks sort of dif- 
ferent after that awful, dark place.” 
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“You children better rest awhile now,’ Mrs. 
Tucker insisted, ‘‘and don’t get any ice cream or 
soda until your heads settle. You all look as if 
you needed to quiet down.” 

“All right,” Geraldine agreed gladly enough. 
“‘Let’s just get a seat in the shade on the Board 
Walk and watch the horde pass by.” 

And a motley horde it was that passed along. 
Every sort of people imaginable seemed to be in 
the crowd; stylish folks, old fashioned folks with 
children that still clung to a mother’s skirts and 
funny little oldish women that still clung to hus- 
bands’ arms. Then there were Turks, Japs, 
Chinamen, and even a couple of Indians that set 
Molly’s feet doing her war dance although she 
didn’t dare to say pageant. 

‘Would you ever believe there were so many 
kinds of folks in the world?” commented Connie. 
“This is just like a walking circus.” 

“Oh, see who’s coming now!” giggled Molly. 
“Look, Connie! Your hero!’’ 

“What hero?” Connie asked, watching the 
crowd more intently. 

‘“‘He who saved you from the briny. Look! 
There he goes in his college sweater. I’d know 
him—anywhere,” boasted Molly, as if she knew 
him at all; which she didn’t. 
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They all looked in the direction she indicated 
although Molly had remembered not “‘to point,” 
and, sure enough, they saw sauntering along both 
the young men who had claimed to be responsible 
for Timmie and Teddy’s plight upon the beach. 

“Good looking!” breathed Geraldine. “I take 
it all back about nursery maids. They are the 
handsomest nurses I have ever seen, even if they 
_ are not so reliable.” 

Opinions were freely expressed then, the young 
men who had been generous enough to take the 
youngsters out with them for their swim receiv- 
ing many flattering compliments, if the girls were 
only joking. 

“Pity they can’t hear us,” laughed Molly. “I 
do love men who walk like soldiers.” 

Then they discussed fascinating walks until a 
voice interrupted. 

“Ready for some more fun?” Mrs. Loring 
asked, as she and Mrs. Tucker returned from a 
small shopping tour. 

“We want to go in the Soup Bowl,” Connie 
answered quickly. ‘‘And it’s perfectly safe, 
Mums, so don’t look like ‘no’! We can go, can’t 
we?” she begged earnestly. 

“T don’t like those contrivances,” Mrs. Loring 
objected. “And they get so crowded.” 
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“Not the Bowl,” pleaded Geraldine. “Just 
let’s go in the Bowl and then we'll be ready for 
the train.” 

“The train!” exclaimed Margery in surprise. 

“Certainly, the train,’ mimicked Molly. 
‘Did you think we were going home in an air 
ship ?” 

“Save up the fight,” ordered Jeanette. “You 
two can’t seem to have any fun without a fight 
introduction.” 

But the contestants were racing off toward 
Ocean Avenue again, a short cut across a little 
park admitting of the racing. 

The Soup Bowl was indeed a curious machine 
built for amusement. After climbing up high 
stairs the girls slid down a steep slide and landed 
in the great, round bowl. 

Scrambling, struggling, slipping, but never quite 
standing up, the girls shouted and roared in 
laughter, as they vainly tried to do anything, some- 
thing other than sliding and slipping. But it was 
no use. The bowl was made to fool people, and 
the way the girls laughed set so many others 
laughing that the manager actually offered them 
all a free ride for drawing such a crowd. 

“The idea!’ indignantly exclaimed Geraldine. 
“A free ride for drawing a crowd. But ie 
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she burst out laughing again, for Margery, the 
last to grasp the rope that should have led her 
out of the bowl, had let go and was again—-slip- 
ping in! 

Jeanette went to her rescue, her own cheeks 
burning from the attention they were all receiv- 
ing, and this time when the girls got out—they 
all agreed—all without dissension, for a wonder 
—that they had had enough fun. 

“We've got to buy some souvenirs,’”’ Margery 
reminded them. “I must bring Mother one of 
those little flower pins—the carved ones, you 
know, Connie. Marion brought one home last 
week.” 

So they went back to the Board Walk and 
searched for pins and other novelties, although 
when Margery found out that an Idleweiss pin 
would cost a dollar and a quarter she changed 
her mind about getting it and bought a red glass 
mug with “Mother” on it, instead. 

Connie bought a few little things but didn’t 
say just whom they were for, but being at As- 
bury Park could not help meaning the bringing 
back to Vinelea of some pretty gift-souvenirs, and 
even Molly managed to buy a shell purse and a 
box of salt water taffy. 

At last, tired but happy, they made their way 
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to the train, and then only did they break their 
resolution. 

“Pageant!” shouted Geraldine. 

“Pageant!’’ repeated each one in turn, as if 
the word possessed some magic influence that 
could not now interfere with their one wonderful 
day at the beach. 

“T think,” said Connie as they rode along and 
again passed Red Bank, ‘“‘we ought to all agree 
not to talk about to-day after to-day. If it was 
such a good idea not to mention pageant, why 
shouldn’t it be a good idea to have this to think 
about sort of secret ?”’ 

“Splendid!” cried Jeanette. “That will save 
a lot of explaining to the girls who couldn’t come 
along.” 

‘And J can dream of my clam digger unboth- 
ered,” said Molly, the word not “‘bothering’’ her 
a bit as she coined it. 

‘And Connie and I may have our heroes,” 
mocked Geraldine. 

“Well, anyhow,” said little Margery, “I’ve got 
the worst sunburn.” And they had to admit that 
she had. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GYPSY JIM 


Ir did not seem possible that summer would be 
, over so soon. It had been all spent planning for 
the pageant and there remained now less than 
a week before the big centennial performance, 
which would be given on three consecutive eve- 
nings, would actually take place. 

All of Vinelea was proudly engaged in efforts 
to make their celebration a great affair, and judg- 
ing from that performance given as a dress re- 
hearsal their efforts were sure to be crowned with 
success. 

The authors of the play had done as Madam 
Flanger suggested in putting into their drama as 
many characters as could be consistently used, 
and old indeed was the man or woman, or young 
must have been the child left out of this consid- 
eration. 

The big choruses, the dances, the haymaking 
scenes, the quilting parties, all had room for many 
performers, and each one in the cast was sure 
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to bring to the play one’s special friends, so that 
a great audience was practically guaranteed. 

But there were two girls in Vinelea to whom 
the pageant had offered more than a mere cen- 
tennial celebration: Connie Loring and Laurel 
Borden. 

The perplexities which were piled upon Con- 
nie’s fair head when she undertook to bring 
Laurel into the play—in order to bring her inte 
her little social set-—amounted to a real dilemma, 
and there were times, many times, when Connie 
was not sure that those advising her against 
championing Laurel were mistaken. They might 
have been right, she then feared, for the troubles 
that resulted in her brave attempts to insure fair 
play for the girl who had been brought up by 
the gypsies, were serious enough to weaken even 
a girl of her interested determination. 

But now everything was coming out right. 
Laurel had stopped Jim Darbell’s attempts to 
spoil the pageant, she had told Connie of her 
struggles to find out which friends she should 
favor, the old or the new, and now she was com- 
ing back this very afternoon to completely un- 
fold the mystery of the weird noises that had fol- 
lowed the rehearsals. 

“Tl hurry and take my bath now, Mother,” 
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Connie was saying as her mother gathered her 
mending to go to the porch with it. ‘Laurel 
phoned we were going out through Pinecone Lane 
in her car, and I mustn’t keep her waiting. 
Mums, what dress shall I put on?” 

“Your pink organdie is all pressed and you 
haven’t had pink on in such a long time,” her 
mother answered fondly. ‘Why not wear that?” 

“T will. Molly pressed it, didn’t she? I owe 
_ her a pressing for that. Molly and Geraldine 
are such friends these days she runs away from 
me almost every afternoon,” Connie remarked: 
“TI hope she doesn’t think I am letting Laurel 
take her place.” 

“Not Molly,” replied Mrs. Loring. ‘“She’s 
the dearest child. Sometimes I feel she is so 
much younger than you, she has such innocent 
ways 

“Tsn’t she a darling baby?” chimed in Connie, 
running off and letting the remark trail after 
her. 

Less than an hour later Connie again ran down 
the stairs answering the toot from Laurel’s car, 
which was standing at the door. The Flanger 
chauffeur, Charles, was a very friendly driver, 
and had been with Mr. Flanger for some years. 
It was a joy to him to have “young ladies” to 
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drive out, and to-day his livery was spic and span, 
although Laurel told him she was only going for 
a ride in the woods. 

As Connie hurried along she found that her 
mother had left the porch, so she had to run out 
to the aster bed to say good-by to her. 

“And remember, Mums,” the girl said happily, 
puffing a kiss on her mother’s cheek, “to-night 
you will have to do your part. You know we 
must all go over to Flangers’ and meet Doctor 
Thompson there for the opening of the mysteri- 
ous yellow envelope!” she said tragically. 

“That has been opened long ago, my dear,” 
her mother replied, putting a pink aster in the 
lacy edge of Connie’s collar because it so per- 
fectly matched the pink of her organdie dress. 

Talking of girls looking pretty, Laurel should 
not be overlooked. As Connie joined her in the 
lovely green touring car, she was wearing lay- 
ender, and if there was one color more becoming 
than another to Laurel’s brunette beauty it was 
lavender. 

“T can hardly wait to know all about it,’’ Con- 
nie began as they rolled along. ‘Laurel, isn’t it 
lovely to have a real mystery to wait for?” 

“But, Connie, it is all so simple I’m afraid you 
will be disappointed,” Laurel warned her. 
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“That’s all the more fun—to find out what a 
little thing caused all that commotion,” Connie 
replied. “Are we going over to the camp?” she 
asked next, noting that Charles turned in at the 
lane. 

“Yes, Connie. You don’t mind?” 

“Why, no,” faltered Connie, just a little dis- 
appointed. She really hoped they would not go 
again to the gypsy camp. 

“Jim is such a child in some ways; he asked 
me to let him tell you himself,’ Laurel explained. 
“T suppose Madam would call that being peni- 
tent, but you and I would just say that Jim is 
sorry.” Laurel had laid her hand over Connie’s 
as she spoke, and her voice had that lovely soft 
quality that Connie so loved to listen to. 

“Poor Jim!” Connie murmured. “I suppose 
he hasn’t had half the chances that other boys 
have.” 

“No. That’s another gypsy fault,” her com- 
panion said. “But we won’t have to see any one 
but Jim this afternoon, Connie,” she added. “I 
know just where to find him. Charles,” she called 
over the glass window to the chauffeur, “you 
wait over there. We won't be long.” 

Connie’s heart was beating fast as they hurried 
through the lane toward a clump of beautiful 
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beech trees. They were far enough away from 
the little gypsy encampment to be safe from its 
intruders, and quickly as Laurel found the path 
through the elder flower bushes she gave a light 
call. 

It was answered by the same sort of call in a 
voice Connie knew to be Jim’s. 

They brushed past another clump of bushes 
and then she saw him. He was in full gypsy cos- 
tume ! 

‘How stunning!’ Laurel greeted him. ‘Jim, 
I never saw that before!” 

“That’s why I wanted you to see it now,” Jim 
said gayly, smiling at Connie. 

How good-looking he was! Connie stood 
there trying to realize that this handsome gypsy 
was really the boy who had tried to “bust up the 
show,” as he had called his interference with re- 
hearsals. 

On his black hair—almost completely hiding it 
except where it had slipped out at his neck—he 
wore a bright red and yellow silk bandanna, and 
his blouse was of some queer mixture of bright 
colors, a material Connie had never seen any- 
thing just like before. Then around his waist 
was a broad, striped sash, or kummerbund, as the 
Indian gypsies call it. His trousers were of vel- 
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vet and actually embroidered! And he wore big 
hoop earrings! 

“What a wonderful costume!” Connie ex- 
claimed, as she, with artistic perception, gazed 
upon the picture. “You should wear that in the 
pageant,” she burst out enthusiastically. 

“Should I?” he asked, and if his vanity was 
flattered could any one blame Jim? 

“But wait, Connie,” Laurel directed. “He 
hasn’t shown you what made all the trouble. I 
guess he wanted us to forget that in our ad- 
miration; didn’t you, Jim?” 

“No. To tell the truth, Laura,’ he said—he 
never called her Laurel—‘I am prouder of that 
than of anything else. Ever see an Indian drum, 
Connie?” he asked very boyishly. 

Of course Connie hadn’t, and he turned to pick 
up a queer-looking object from a cloth which 
was spread upon the grass, apparently to protect 
it. 

“There it is!” he cried, holding up the Indian 
drum. 

“That!? Connie exclaimed incredulously. 

“Yes, that,’ repeated Laurel, bringing Connie 
nearer that she might examine the queer mischief- 
maker. ‘That drum was played upon by the 
wind, and the silly folks thought the old school- 
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house and the town hall were haunted!” Laurel 
declared. 

And Jim, the gypsy, broke into such a merry, 
hearty laugh that it seemed the very trees 
echoed it. Connie and Laurel too laughed un- 
restrainedly, and for some minutes they all three 
stood there enjoying the joke. 

“A silly little thing like that !’’ Connie repeated. 

“Yes; but this is a famous drum,” Jim ex- 
plained. ‘It has been in our tribe for years os 

‘“‘And, Jim,” Laurel interrupted, “wasn’t it sup- 
posed to be kept just for ceremonials? I thought 
you were forbidden to take it out s 

“Now look here, Laura,’ Jim broke in briskly, 
“I was doing what I thought I ought to do. 
Everybody wanted you back, you know that, don’t 
you?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Then I had to do everything I could to get 
you back. I ‘figgered’ if I scared the show out 
of town you might come,” he said so comically 
that Connie laughed frankly at his whimsicality. 

“But it didn’t work,” Laurel reminded him. 

“No,” he said, his voice falling with the word. 

“But it has worked after all,’ spoke up Connie. 
“It gave us all a good chance to—to sort of 
work things out,” she finished. ‘But the funniest 
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thing is that drum,” she declared again. ‘To 
think that a summer breeze playing through that 
could really : 

“Scare a whole town stiff,” Jim joined in cheer- 
ily. ‘‘Now I’ve ‘fessed’ up, Laura, I suppose it’s 
all right?” he asked, looking at the girl with 
unhidden admiration. 

“You've done your part, Jim,” she told him, 
“and to-night I’m to get the papers a 

“Yes!” he exclaimed gladly. 

“Yes,” she repeated. ‘‘And you don’t need to 
worry any more about your mother’s election,” 
she added. “If I canhelp any I shall. The Dar- 
bells should succeed the Hortons and. y 

“Don’t spoil your togs until after the installa- 
tion of the queen,’ Connie reminded him. ‘And, 
Laurel, I’ve got to go, you know,” she in turn 
reminded Laurel. ‘‘We’ve got such heaps to do. 
Jim, would you appear in the pageant like that, 
with the drum, if Madam asked you to?” 

“Would J?” he exclaimed, and he held the 
drum dramatically at arm’s length. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be fun to show the folks their ghost!” 

The idea fascinated all three of them, and 
when they left the picturesque gypsy under the 
trees he was already trying various poses to fas- 
cinate the crowd with. 


CHAPTER XXV 
TRUE ROMANCE 


“Jusr like a regular party!” gurgled Molly. 
“And me too going! How did I get in? Conny- 
kins, where’s me sorkies?”’ She meant her stock- 
ings. ‘‘Should I wear the ones with the holes in 
the toes or the slash in the heel m 

“Molly, do hurry,” begged Connie. “This 
isn’t a picnic : 

“No?” chirped Molly. “A party then. To 
go to Flangers’ in the gorgeous car Say, 
Kiddie,” she broke off suddenly, ‘what would 
we have done, honest to peach cobbler now, if 
Laurel hadn’t been took in by them swells!” 

Connie had to laugh. Molly could be so funny 
and look so funny as she capered around, putting 
on one piece of clothing while she looked for an- 
other, making absurd remarks all the time, and 
never for a moment pausing in what she invaria- 
bly called her “mad career.” 

“You have only fifteen minutes, please remem- 
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ber that, Mary Jane See-ing-things,”’ Connie re- 
turned the joking compliment. ‘“‘And this is to 
be strictly a family party, with every one on hand 
when the whistle blows,” she further stated. 

That remark started Molly at twice her former 
speed, for she not only said silly things in bunches, 
tied up like soup vegetables, but she blew whistles 
and tooted horns, all imaginary of course, until 
Mrs. Loring called a halt. 

“If you are not ready, Molly, we shall have 
to leave you at home and go without you % 

“Tll—be—ready!”” sang back Molly, at once 
attempting to make good her promise. 

And she was. When the car arrived, in fact, 
all three were waiting on the porch, Mrs. Loring 
carrying her best new leather hand bag, that both 
Molly and Connie had ‘“‘chipped in for” to give 
her last Christmas. 

“Tt’s in there, isn’t it?’ whispered Molly, still 
brimming over with mischief and referring, of 
course, to the mysterious papers which the bag 
was known to contain. 

“Yes,” said Connie, snapping at the word as 
if the snap might react to stop Molly’s prat- 
tling. 

It was nice to roll up the big drive, framed in 
by flowery hedges—‘nice” is a mild and inappro- 
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priate word to describe that sensation, but it is 
one very likely used by both the girls in the big 
car: 

Mr. and Mrs. Flanger and Doctor Thompson 
met them as they entered the big house, and, just 
coming down the great stairway with its wrought 
iron balustrade, Laurel, in her pure white cos- 
tume, made a picture that Connie’s eyes feasted 
upon. 

“Swell!” whispered that imp, Molly, however, 
and with the word all but spoiled Connie’s artis- 
tic inspiration. 

They went into the library after the exchange 
of little civilities, and there Doctor Thompson, 
acting in a capacity of executor of the legal affairs 
of Urania and Jeremiah Horton, undertook to 
explain what he called “‘the statis of Laurel’s 
affairs.” 

It included much that seemed to mean little to 
the younger listeners, for they naturally were 
most anxious to hear about what was in Mrs, 
Loring’s bag. When finally a lot of figures were 
mentioned, which seemed to mean the actual 
moneys left to Laurel by the gypsies, who had so 
idolized the baby taken by them from a young 
English mother at the mother’s dying request, 
then Doctor Thompson asked Mrs. Loring to tell 
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of the papers so lately made a part of Laurel’s 
inheritance. 

“You know, of course,” she began, “that the 
old man we called Jerry sent for Connie and 
asked her to give me this,” she said, indicating 
che yellow envelope she was now critically hold- 
ing up. 

“And I just didn’t want to know anything 
_ about it,” Connie had courage to remark, “‘so I 
put it all on Mother.” 

They laughed at that, and Mrs. Loring went 
on with her part of the story. 

“After consulting with Doctor Thompson,” 
she said, “we opened the envelope and found it 
contained, as we had fully expected it would, the 
facts concerning Laurel’s parentage.” 

“There,” whispered roguish Molly, “I hope 
she turns out Irish like poor me!” 

“Molly! threatened Connie, but Molly had 
said it and therefore was quite satisfied to listen 
a while longer. 

Doctor Thompson took up the story then. 

“As we have known her to be she is Laurel 
Borden,” he declared in that important way in 
which a man would make such an announcement, 
“and her family, no doubt, still live in England, if 
she and her newly found mother, Madam Flanger, 
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care to find them there.” He stopped like a 
judge who had just commuted a sentence. 

All eyes were turned upon Laurel. With the 
look they gave her a sort of silent congratulation, 
for every one was glad to find that Laurel was 
just Laurel and not even of the Celtic origin that 
Molly was jokingly wishing upon her. 

Connie could scarcely keep from prompting 
her mother about the envelope. Surely it con. 
tained more than papers of such material as had 
been referred to. As if in answer to Connie’s 
unspoken question, her mother presently con- 
tinued: 

‘“‘And what will interest you more than all this, 
Laurel,” she said, ‘tare these—unbroken seals of 
your parent’s romance.” 

She was holding up two rings! 

‘Rings!’ Laurel exclaimed, her dark eyes 
blurred a little. 

“Were those in that envelope?’ Connie ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, no, dear,” her mother answered, “but 
the clew to their hiding place was. It seems this 
lovely diamond ring was given by your mother, 
Laurel, to Urania, and as a gypsy queen Urania 
wore it. Other queens naturally hoped for 
it: ” 
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“That’s what Jim wanted for. his mother!” 
Laurel exclaimed. “My mother’s ring ss 
“But it is not to go to Jim’s mother or any 
one else,” declared Doctor Thompson a trifle 
pompously. ‘“That’s a magnificent ring “4 
“Might I put it on Laurel’s finger?” asked 
Mrs. Flanger. The depth of her affection for 
her adopted daughter made the sentence musical. 
Not a word was spoken as she took the ring 
in her hand. How the diamond sparkled! And 
how dainty the ring itself was, chased so skill- 
fully, and the crown setting holding the diamond 
up clearly as such a stone should be held. 
“Beautiful!” Mrs. Flanger said almost rever- 
ently, stooping over Laurel, who sat there smil- 
ing, and as she placed the precious token upon 
the finger held out for it she also placed upon 
Laurel’s lips another precious token—a kiss! 
That started every one else kissing Laurel; 
Mr. Flanger as her new father claimed the right 
after his wife, and the others in turn followed, 
Molly just suffocating the helpless one in a per- 
fect storm of kisses she seemed to have had stored 
away for just such an occasion. 
But when Connie came up to Laurel she hesi- 
tated; Laurel stretched out both her arms and 
even Madam Flanger’s embrace could not have 
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compared with the love those two girls were be- 
stowing one upon the other. 

“‘Connie!’? Laurel whispered. 

“Taurel!’’ said Connie in return. 

“Now see here, folks,” called out Mr. Flanger, 
“this is going to be a party, a real party, not— 
merely a—a—political meeting,” he joked, “‘so 
if you will all kindly step this way. 2 

“Oh, but I want to tell you!” burst out Con- 
nie, so happy she could hardly form her words. 
“We have a new feature for the pageant!” 

‘““A new one!” exclaimed Madam Flanger. 

“Yes. Would you like to have a handsome 
young gypsy gentleman in perfect costume?” 

“A gypsy! They do form a part of this set- 
tlement, don’t they?” Madam asked. “And we 
never thought of how picturesque they could 
look!” 

“Well, we’ve got him,” continued Connie, ‘‘pic- 
turesque and all. And, oh, Molly! Wait till 
you see him!” 

“I suppose I’ve got to wait,” said Molly dryly, 
“but this is pretty good for just now.” 

‘“A gypsy boy for the pageant will be splen- 
did,” Madam enthused, as she thought over Con- 
nie’s proposition. ‘I wonder we could have for- 
gotten that.” 
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“Well,”’ said Connie, “he has the hoodoo and 
everything, and if you want to finish the play 
with a real old home laugh, I guess Jim and his 
Indian drum can furnish it.” 

Which was just what happened, for the 
pageant nights were only dark enough to make 
good use of the little candles standing up in the 
sand piles, with which “Mickey and his gang” 
had lighted the way to the open-air theater, all 
. the way in from the road. Then when all the fea- 
tures were given, as they had been planned in 
that dress rehearsal, Jim, the gypsy, gave that 
audience the best laugh of the entire affair when 
he appeared in his costume, held up the drum 
for the volley of air to shoot through it, from 
the hose held behind the scene by a number of 
willing hands, and when the old drum shrieked 
again he cried out like a troubadour: 

“Hurrah for the Vinelea Centennial!” 

When the applause subsided it was Laurel who 
whispered to the Spirit of the Woods standing 
beside her: 

“Hurrah for Connie Loring!” 


THE END 
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